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Congressional Quiz 





Score yourself on this quiz. If you can ring up Postmaster General makes postmaster appoint- 
4 points (out of a possible 6), you are probably ments for the 14,750 post offices doing $1,500 
‘twell informed’’ on the background of current is- or less. 
sues, Cover the answers following each question 


with your hand, 
Q--The next American President, if he’s not 


Eisenhower, will be the nation’s: (a) 32nd; (b) 
Q--True or false: No a 33rd; (c) 34th; (d) 35th. 
President or Vice Pres- f —( . 
ident has ever resigned | A--You’re right if you answered either (c) or 
his office, , (d). Grover Cleveland served twice as Presi- 
A--False. In December, [ dent, but his terms were not consecutive -- 
1832, Vice President z . so the correct answer depends on whether you 
Jonn C, Calhoun re- c y count Cleveland once or twice. 
signed, with more than 
two months of his term 
to serve, after being iu oan 5. Q--How many women currently are inCongress? 
elected to the Senate 
from South Carolina in A--There are 17 according to a Congressional 
a special contest to fill a vacancy. Quarterly survey, including one Senator -- Mar- 
garet Chase Smith (R Maine), and one non-voting 
Delegate -- Elizabeth P, Farrington (R Hawaii), 








Q--About how many people are there in the 

average Congressional District? 150,000; 380- 

000; 530,000; 1,100,000, . Q--Attention, retired folks! looks like there'll 
be a shortage of workers this Christmas, Is this 

A--Best guess is around 380,000, based on the true or false: A retired person may earn more 

latest Census Bureau population estimates for than $1,200 a year without losing social security 

the nation. Smallest of the 435 districts is the benefit checks for months when he’s not working? 

South Dakota 2nd -- population 159,000 in 1950; 

largest (not counting state-wide ‘‘At Large’’ A--True. The law says a person can make 

districts) is the 8th District of Texas, with $1,200 in a year without losing any benefits, but 

807,000 persons, one month’s benefits would be lost for each $80 
he made over $1,200. However, in nocase would 
he lose benefits for months in which he neither 

Q--Who appoints more postmasters -- the Presi- earned more than $80 nor performed substantial 

dent or the Postmaster General? services working for himself. 


A--The President fills all postmaster vacan- 
cies for the 23,103 post offices which do more NOTE: CQ Weekly Report pages on which additional 
than $1,500 worth of business annually, The data may be found: (2) 797; (3) 1195; (5) 4. 
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According to U.S, Education Commissioner Samuel 
M, Brownell, the coming White House Conference on 
Education (Nov. 28-Dec. 1) ‘‘will climax the greatest 
study by citizens of their schools in the annals of public 
education in the United States."’ 


@ Why and how was the Conference called? 
® What are the problems to be considered; the contro- 
versies and the areas of agreement? 


® How will the Conference be run, and what are the , 


likely results? 


Eisenhower's Idea 


In his State of the Union message Jan, 7, 1954, 
President Eisenhower said: 


‘*Youth, our greatest resource, is being seriously 
neglected in a vital respect. The nationas a whole is not 
preparing teachers or building schools fast enough to keep 
up with the increase in our population. The preparation 
of teachers as, indeed, the control and direction of public 
education policy, is a state and local responsibility 
However, the federal government should stand ready to 
assist states which demonstrably cannot provide sufficient 
school buildings. In order to appraise the needs, I hope 
that this year a conference on education will be held in 
each state, culminating in a national conference, 


A bill authorizing a White House Conference on edu- 
cation to be held before Nov. 30, 1955, and authorizing 
>9900,000 for the purpose, was passed by Congress and 
signed by the President July 26, 1954. (PL 530, 83rd 
Congress), 


Dimensions of Problem 


Considerable difference of opinion exists over the 
exact extent of classroom and teacher shortages, but it 
generally is conceded to be large and growing. Latest 
U.S. Office of Education estimates will not be available 
until the eve of the Conference. Inhis special message to 
Congress on school aid, President kisenhower Feb, 8 said 
“there is a deficit of more than 300,000 classrooms.’’ 
Most recent estimates of future increases in school en 


rollments and the shortage of teachers appear in the 
report, ‘Teachers for Tomorrow,’’ published Nov. 10 by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education, Highlights 


from the report 


® Size of high-school and college age groups ha 
doubled since 1900, but enrollments have increased I 
times -- from 11 percent to 40 percent for the high school 
ie group, from 4 percent to 30 percent for the college 


group, 
@ Elementary school enrollments advanced from 22 
illion in 1950 to 29 millionin1955, Because of the high 
birth rate of the past five years, elementary school en 
rollments in 1960 will be 28 percent above the 1954 figure, 


r lowe to 34 million 


WHY A CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION? 


Education References 
| Weekly Report -- President Eisenhower's school 
| aid message, p. 143. 

Almanac -- White House Conference on Educa- | 
| tion authorization, Almanac, 1954, p, 206 


@ Secondary school enrollments, now more than seven 
million, will increase 70 percent to 12 million by 1969. 
In fast-growing California, public school, enrollment 
reached one million in 1940, ‘two million in 1953, will 
hit three million by 1960 and four million by 1965. 

® College enrollment, now more than 2.5 million, will 
double by 1970 even if the proportion of young people 
attending college does not increase above the current 30 
percent. But if this proportion continues to increase by 
1 percent a year, as it has in the past 15 years, enroll 
ment will double by 1966, 

@ Expanded enrollments will call for an additional 
46,000 school teachers each year for an indefinite period, 
But about three times as many must be found each year, 
since & to 10 percent of the current | million teacher 
corps leave the teaching field annually, 

@ ‘‘About one-fifth of all 1954 graduates of four-year 
colleges entered school teaching. But during the next LO 
years, one-half of all college graduates of every variety 
would have to enter school teaching in order to fill our 
needs entirely from this major source,”’ L.xisting 
shortage of qualified teachers is estimated at more than 
140,000 
emergency teachers and overcrowded classrooms 

@ Some 700,000 pupils get part-time 
louble sessions In 1954, when high schools needed 
7,900 new science teacher only 3,600 were graduated 
by the colleges, and only 1,700 of these entered teaching 
Of all public high schools, 46 percent offer no foreign 


a gap currently Closed with the help of 90,000 


hooling in 


languages, 24 percent nogeometry, and 23 percent neither 
physics nor chemistry 


Where Changes Are Needed 


Ihe Fund report pointed up some areas where the 
efficiency of the educational system might be increased 
markedly through basic change 


® ‘Recent studies show that more than half of the top 
quarter in intelligence of our high school age youth never 
enter college Nothing could do more to improve the 
basi upply of high quality manpower for teaching and 
every other field than wholesale improvement in the op 
portunitic ifforded our ablest young people at every level 
of school and college to develop their potential to the 


fullest."’ 


@ What's wrong with teacher salaries? 
“The general level is too low ompetent people, 


especially men, can earn far more in other fields 
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‘The rate of advancement is too slow: able young 
people can move up faster in other occupations in the first 
five to 10 years, 

“*Promotion is not based on performance: differences 
in ability are ignored; the best andthe mediocre move up 
the salary ladder together or the basis of time served 
and credits accumulated, 

‘Top salaries are much too low: the spread from 
bottom to top has narrowed; unlike other professions 
there are no outstanding rewards for the most outstand- 
ing people.”’ 


® ‘Teaching as presently organized inevitably wastes 
highly trained manpower in three conspicuous ways: 
by burdening qualified teachers with a host of sub-pro- 
fessional tasks which could be performed by less trained 
and less scarce personnel, or perhaps dispensed with 
altogether; by assigning essentially the same functions 
and degree of responsibility to the most skilled and 
poorest teachers alike, as if they were equal in ability; 
and by failing to unleash the student's own natural capa- 
city and propensity to learn."’ 


Focus on Questions 


The 2,000 delegates to the White House Conference 
will address themselves to six questions, already explored 
at the state level and by subcommittees of the Presi- 
dent's 33-member Committee on tht Conference. The 
questions: 


@ What should our schools accomplish? 

@ In what way can we organize our school systems 
more efficiently and economically? 

® What are our school building needs? 

® low can we get enough good teachers -- and keepthem? 

@ tiow can we finance our schools -- build and operate 
them? 

® Hlow can we obtain a continuing public interest in 
education? 


These questions are interrelated, and to aconsider- 
able extent of equal importance, However, public atten- 
tion has tended to focus onthe most tangible issue -- how 
to meet the cost of building hundreds of thousands of new 
Classrooms, Thus the pros and cons of large-scale 
federal aid for school construction are bound to be aired 
by the Conference, 


The controversy was previewed in the Nov, 2 report 
of the New York State Committee for the White House 
Conference, The report called for federal aid for school 
construction and for scholarships for high school students, 
In this the majority overruled the Committee's chairman, 
Kenneth C, Royall, one-time Secretary of the Army, who 
earlier had urged thought be givento ways of contracting, 
rather than expanding, the educational system, His point 
of view is opposed by the majority of educators and 
teachers throughout the country, 


For example, President Arthur S, Adams of the 
American Council on Education Oct, 6 said educators must 
base their plans ‘‘on the two-fold-assurance that: first, 
the people of our country willdemand more, not less, ed- 
cational opportunity for the children of today and tomor- 
row, and second, that when they understand what is needed 
to do this, they will make the necessary sacrifices to 
meet those needs."’ 
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Pros and Cons 


The argument against federai aid to education hinges 
to a large extent on fears federal grants will entail federal 
control, leading ultimately to complete centralization and 
standardization of the public school system, This argu- 
ment was discussed at length by Adlai E, Stevenson, 
1952 Democratic Presidential candidate, in a July 6 
speech before the National Education Association, Fol- 
lowing are excerpts: 


‘‘Not sentimental attachment to tradition but hard- 
headed good sense demands that by keeping control of 
education in the local community we keep the spreading 
branches of an ever-enlarging democracy always close 
to its roots. 

‘Yet we have reached the point where the financing 
of education, as distinguished from its control, can no 
longereverywhere be taken care of entirely from loca! 
or even from state and local revenues.... The key fact 
is that by law most schools must rely very largely for 
their support on property taxes. But property tax reve- 
nues do not go up as the population and the community 
income and production go up. And the tax revenues that 
do rise in proportion -- the income and excise taxes -- 
have been largely taken over by the state and federal 
governments.... 

“It is obvious, over-all, that some measure of as- 
sistance to public education from the federal purse has 
now become necessary, and that this necessity will 
become increasingly acute in the next few years. 

‘*Two centuries of American history and experience 
testify that this need for federal financial assistance can 
be met without the slightest degree of domination by the 
central government,,..”’ 


After the Conference 


Meeting in small groups, delegates to the White 
House Conference will discuss each of the six basic 
questions, 


The concensus of their views, together withthe state 
reports and the studies by the President’s Committee, 
will provide the basis for the Committee's final report to 
the President. Two opinions on the role of the Conference: 


Dr. William G, Carr, executive secretary, National 
Education Association: ‘‘The great national issue in edu- 
cation, at the moment, is the relation of the federal gov- 
ernment to the suppert of the public schools If the 
White House Conference fails to come to grips with the 
central national issues, it will fall short of its highest 
potential. If, on the other hand, Conference members 
boldly confront these issues and refuse to be diverted by 
local and state problems, however important, this con- 
ference may be a turning pointinthe history of American 
education,"’ 


Herold C, Hunt, Under Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: ‘‘Under (HE-W) study and reevaluation 
now,,.are those educational proposals currently before the 
Congress.... To this exhaustive study, the thinking of the 
White House Conference on Education will contribute a 
genuine expression of the concerns and the convictions of 
the American people,”’ 
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LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND OF FEDERAL AID 


A bill (HR 7535) to authorize federal funds to aid 
local school district Classroom construction between July 
1, 1956, and June 30, 1960, was reported to the Houde, but 
received no floor consideration in 1955. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
considered various proposals to grant federal aid for 
school construction (S 4, 5, 480, 522, 686, 968) but took 
no action on them. 

President Eisenhower Feb. 8 sent a special message 
to Congress calling for a program of federal, state, and 
local spending of $7 billion over a three-year period. 
Under the Administration plan, about $1,120,000,000 
would come from the federal government, all but $220 
million of which would be repaid. 

The President Aug. 4 told his news conference the 
school construction measure was one of four subjects 
“‘vital’’ to the nation’s welfare on which Congress had 
failed to act, 


Background 


Education legislation in the United States dates back to 
1787 and the Northwest Ordinance, Milestones in the 
development of fede ral aid to education, from 1787 to 1954: 


1787 -- In the Northwest Ordinance, Congress made 
the following policy declaration: ‘‘,..religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.”’ 


1862 -- Morrill Act provided for grants of federal 
land to each state for establishment of colleges speciali- 
zing in the subjects of agriculture and mechanical arts, 
These became known as ‘‘land-grant colleges,"’ 


1867 -- Congress established an independent federal 
‘Department of Education.’’ Its name officially changed 
to U.S, Office of Education after 1929, It was part of the 
Interior Department from 1869-1939, then transferred to 
the Federal Security Agency, which in turn became the 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in 1953. 


1917 -- Smith-Hughes Act set upthe first program of 
federal grants-in-aid to promote vocational education in 
the public schools, Funds were provided for courses and 
teacher training in the fields of agriculture, home eco- 


nomics, distributive occupations, trades, and industries. 


1930's -- Various federal emergency agencies set up 
during the depression years engaged in educational activi - 
ties as part of the relief program. For example, the 
Public Works Administration made loans and grants for 
school construction, and the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration developed adult education and nursery 
school programs. 


1940 -- Lanham Act authorized federal aid to local 
governments for construction, maintenance, and operation 
of facilities, including schools. Aid was channeled to com- 
munities with population swollen by increased federal 
activities, 


1944 -- The Servicemen's Readjustment Act (GI Bill 
of Rights) set up a program of educational benefits for 
World War II veterans (later extended to veterans of the 
Korean fighting) which was unprecedented in scope. 


1946 -- National School Lunch Act authorized aid in 
the form of funds and food to states for use in serving 
hot lunches to school children, 


1950 -- PL. 874 authorized federal payments for 
maintenance and operating Costs of schools overburdened 
by increased enrollments resulting from federal activities 
and deprived of local revenues because of the tax-exempt 
status of federal property. (This program was extended by 
PL. 382, 84th Congress, until June 30, 1957.) Another stat- 
ute, PL. 815, authorized grants to states for construction 
of schools in federally-affected areas, (This program was 
extended by P 1.731, 83rd Congress, through fiscal 1957.) 


1954 -- P L. 530 authorized the President to hold a 
White House Conference on Education before Nov. 30, 
1955, and authorized $1 million for preparatory education 
conferences in the states. P L. 532 established a nine- 
member National Advisory Committee on Education, 


MEASURES PROPOSED 


A number of controversial education proposals were 
debated and put to a vote since 1948, but as of 1955, none 
had won Congressional approval, The proposals and 
action taken on them: 


1948 -- A bill (S 472) to appropriate $300 million a 
year for federal grants in aid to states for educational 
costs was passed by the Senate on a5#-22 roll call, De 
bate onthe bill centered on the fact that church and private 
schools could get some of the federal funds, An amend- 
ment to bar such use of federal money was rejected, how- 
ever, on a 5-80 roll call, with fourof the five supporters 
southern Democrats The bill was not cleared by the 
House Education and lL.abor Committee, (See CQO Almanac, 
Vol, IV, p. 156.) 


1949 -- A bill (S 246) similar to S 472 again was 
passed by the Senate on a 58-15 roll call, again was block- 
ed by the House, Another bill (HR 4643), introduced by 
Rep. Graham A, Barden (D N.C,), Chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee in the 84th Congress, 
would have restricted federal education grants to tax- 
supported schools (thus ruling out religious and private 
schools), The Barden bill, also blocked inCommittee, was 
attacked as anti-Catholic. Francis Cardinal Spellman 
called Barden a ‘‘new apostle of bigotry.’’ Cardinal Spell - 
man also accused Mrs, Franklin D, Roosevelt of ‘anti- 
Catholic’’ bias because she wrote inher newspaper column 
that ‘we do not want to see public education connected with 
religious control of the schools.’’ She denied any anti- 
Catholic bias, (See CQ Almanac, Vol. V, pp. 269ff.) 


1951 -- Rep, Mike Mansfield (1) Mont.), later a 
Senator, offered an amendment to the pending ‘‘tidelands”’ 
oil bill to give the federal government control of the 
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offshore lands and to put income fromthe mineral leases 
into a fund for aid to schoois. The amendment was ruled 
out on a point of order. (See CQ Almanac, Vol. VII, 
p. 476.) 


1952 -- Sen. Lister Hill (D Ala.) introduced an amend- 
ment to specify that federal income from offshore lands 
would be used for national defense or public schools. The 
amendment was tabled by a 47-36 roll-call vote. Sen. 
Spessard L., Holland (D Fla.) made the tabling motion. 
Democrats split 20 for, 25 against tabling, while Repub- 
licans were 27 for, 11 against. Sen. Herbert H, Lehman 
(D N.Y.) argued that the proceeds from the oil lands would 
“‘go a long way toward increasing the educational oppor- 
tunities’’ of the people. Holland said the amendment didn’t 
belong in a submerged oil lands bill. (See CQ Almanac, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 334, 336.) 


1953 -- Two submerged oil lands bills became law, 
but neither had an oil-for-education provision, One bill 
(HR 5134-PL, 212) placed submerged lands far off U.S. 
shores under federal control, The Senate agreed, by a 
45-37 roll call, to include the Hill amendment earmarking 
revenues as grants-in-aid for education. Republicans 
split 11 for, 30 against, while Democrats voted 34 for, 
seven against the amendment. The oil-for-education 
amendment was deleted in conference. The other ‘‘tide- 
lands’’ bill (HR 4198-PL 31), which gave the states claim 
to submerged lands within their traditional boundaries, 
carried no oil-for-education provision, During Senate 
action, an amendment by Sen, Paul H, Douglas (D III.) 
to earmark revenues for aid to education was rejected on 
a 26-58 roll call, with five Republicans for, 39 against; 
20 Democrats for, 19 against, A similar oil-for-educa- 
tion amendment by Lehman was rejected on a 30-60 
roll call, (See CQ Almanac, Vol, IX, pp. 388ff.) 





1954 -- Hill and 33 co-sponsors introduced a bill 
(S 2763) to provide that revenues from submerged lands 
be used as grants-in-aid for education, No action was 
taken on S 2763, (See CQ Almanac, Vol, X, p. 630,) 


A bill (S 2601) to authorize $500 million in federal 
aid to the states for a two-year period of emergency 
school construction was reported in the Senate but no 
action was taken, The Administration opposed the 
legislation, (See CQ Almanac, Vol. X, pp. 209ff.) 


ANTI-SEGREGATION MOVE 


Following a 1954 Supreme Court decision outlawing 
segregation in public schools, some southern states took 
steps to circumvent the ruling by providing for a private 
system of schools, It became apparent that opponents of 
segregation would seek to amend any federal aid-to- 
education proposal to bar funds to states permitting 
segregated schools, President Eisenhower on July 6, 
1955, said he did not believe anti-segregation restrictions 
should be written into school legislation because seg rega- 
tion was 4 separate problem, 


1954 HEARINGS 


As the move for school aid gathered momentum in 
1954, pressure groups began their leg work on Capitol 
Hill, Hearings began in September before the House 
[-ducation and Labor Special Subcommittee for Investiga- 
tion of Federal Activities in Education, Subcommittee 
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figures indicated that 37 federal agencies conducted 294 
educational programs. Subcommittee Chairman Ralph 
W, Gwinn (R N.Y.) said only about | percent of the federal 
expenditure of about $3.5 billion a year was channeled 
through the Office of Education, Maj, Gen, Harlan N, 
Harkness, head of the Defense Department’s Office of 
Information and Education, said the armed forces spent 
about $30 million a year for education. 

The Subcommittee on Dec. 7, 1954, issued an interim 
report urging further adjustment of the federal income 
tax structure to encourage more individual and corporate 
contributions to colleges and universities. It aleo recom- 
mended enactment of law requiring data on education 
funds to be collected and furnished Congress annually 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Hearings also were held late in 1954 by the House 
Education and Labor Special Subcommittee on Federal 
Aid for School Construction. Chairman Carroll D, 
Kearns (R Pa.) said ‘‘school construction is the answer 
to any phase of federal assistance to education.’’ He 
said $10 billion to $12 billion should be spent on school 
construction. 

Representatives of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators testified in favor of federal construction aid. 
Education Commissioner Samuel N, Brownell said the 
responsibility rested with state and local authorities. 
He said a ‘‘recent reduction in federal taxes provides 
each state with a greater margin in tax capacity...that 
could be used for school buildings.’ 

The Subcommittee unanimously recommended that 
Congress appropriate money to help states and communi - 
ties expand school construction programs, and said the 
legislation must ‘‘avoid any possibility of federal contro! 
over local school systems.”’ 


EISENHOWER PROPOSALS 


President Eisenhower, in his State of the Union 
Message Jan, 6, 1955, said there were ‘‘grave educational! 
problems”’ and ‘‘an unprecedented classroom shortage.’’ 
He said ‘‘without impairing in any way the responsibilities 
of our states, localities, Communities, or families, the 
federal government can and should serve as an effective 
catalyst in dealing with this problem.’’ 

In his Economic Report, Jan, 20, the President asked 
Congress to expand federal programs for research, fel- 
lowships, teacher training, and related activities. 

President Eisenhower Feb, 8 sent his school-aid 
message to.Congress, said the ‘control and support”’ of 
education should continue to be ‘‘a state and local re- 
sponsibility.’’ He said education must be ‘‘free in its 
response to local community needs, free from any sug- 
gestion of political domination, and free from impedi- 
ments to the pursuit of knowledge by teachers and 
students."’ The existing shortage of more than 300,000 
classrooms was an ‘‘emergency’’ situation justifying 
some federal aid, he continued, but added that long-term 
solutions to school financing should come from state 
conferences on education, to be climaxed by a White 
House Conference on Education, 

The President asked Congress to authorize: 


® Federal purchase ot school bonds issued by com- 
munities unable to sell the bonds ‘‘at a reasonable in- 
terest rate’’ (defined by White House Press Secretary 
James C, Hagerty as a maximum 31/8 percent), — 














® Appropriation of $750 million for fiscal years 1956, 
1957, and 1958 for the bond program, 

® Federal support, matched by the states, of a lease- 
purchase plan in which state school building agencies 
would erect schools, rent them to school districts until 
the principal and interest were repaid and the districts 
took title to the buildings. (The President hoped agencies 
would issue bonds sufficient to ‘‘build $6 billion worth of 
new schools.’’) 

® Appropriations to build up an initial reserve fund in 
each state building agency equal toone year's payment on 
principal and interest on bonds issued, (Hagerty estimated 
the amount at $150 million, to be matched by the states 
and repaid by the districts.) 

® Grants-in-aid of $200 million over a three-year 
period for impoverished school districts financially un- 
able to issue bonds or participate in a lease-purchase 
program. 

® imitation of federal-state aid to impoverished dis- 
tricts to an amount sufficient to enable them to undertake 
bond issues or a rental program. 

® Federal payment of half the administrative cost of 
state programs designed to work out long-term solutions 
of school financial problems. 

® Appropriations of $20 million for this three-year 
program, limited to $5 million the first year. 


On the Senate floor Feb. 9, four Demucratic Senators 
and then Independent Wayne Morse (Ore.) criticized the 
President’s education program. Richard L, Neuberger 
(D Ore.) said the plan amounted to ‘‘government by 
gimmick’’ and would provide no aid to Oregon school 
districts, 

Sen, Matthew M, Neely (D W.Va.) said; ‘‘It would be 
as impossible to solve the nation’s present educational 
problems in the manner recommended by the President as 
it would be to extinguish a city-wide conflagration with a 
squirt gun.’’ Robert S, Kerr (D Okla.) said the program 
‘‘was conceived by investment bankers and dedicated to 
the money lenders,’’ while John J, Sparkman (D Ala.) 
called it an ‘‘empty hoax.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


By Feb. 8, more than 40 bills for federal aid-to- 
education had been introduced in the 84th Congress. 
Representative bills: 

HR 14, 15 -- Carroll D, Kearns (R Pa.) and Cleveland 
M, Bailey ( (D W.Va.), , respectively; Jan, 5. Authorize such 
appropriations as may be necessary in fiscal 1956 and the 
five succeeding years for flat grant payments to states 
for school construction to make facilities adequate to 
needs. 

HR 44 -- Carl D, Perkins (D Ky.); Jan. 5. Provide 
$500 million in fiscal 1955 and in each of the two succeed- 
ing fiscal years to help states acquire and construct plant 
facilities such as land, buildings, and machinery needed 
for public schools. 

HR 764 -- Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr, (R N.J.); Jan. 5. 
Provide $250 million in each of the fiscal years 1956 and 
1957 for emergency federal aid to states for construction 
of school facilities ‘‘urgently needed because of over- 
crowding.’’ 





a program of federal ane to aid states and loc al com- 
munities in building schools and appropriate $3 billion for 


this purpose, with each loan bearing interest at the rate 
of 1 percent a year and having a maximum maturity of 
30 years. 

HR 3812 -- Stuyvesant Wainwright (R N.Y.); Feb, 8 
(Embodied President Eisenhower's aid to education pro- 
posals outlined in his Feb, 8 message.) Authorize $750 
million for federal purchase of school bonds, provide for 
federal support of a school-building, lease-purchase 
plan, authorize $200 million for grants-in-aid to poor 
school districts over a three-year period, and authoriz« 
$20 million for grants to help pay administrative costs 
of state education programs 

S_ 4 -- Earle C, Clements (D Ky.); Jan, 6, Provide 
$500 million a year in 1955 and 1956 to the states for 
school buildings based on the school-age population of 
the state. 

$5 -- Lister Hill (D Ala.) and 29 co-sponsors; Jan6 
Appropriate $500 million each for fiscal 1956 and 195 
for emergency federal grants-in-aid, based on per« apita 
income and school population, for construction of ‘‘urgent- 
ly needed’’ school facilities. 

S$ 296 -- William Langer (R N.D,); Jan, 10. Appro 
priate $50 million for a revolving fund to provide loans to 
individuals to help them obtain a college or university 
education, 

S 686 -- John LL, McClellan (D Ark.) and 23 co- 
sponsors; Jan, 24. Appropriate such funds as may be 
necessary ‘‘for such fiscal years as may be determined 
by the Congress”’ for grants-in-aid to the states for 
public school construction, with allocation cf the funds 
based on a formula taking into account the number of 
school students and the per capital income of the state 
as compared to the national per capita average. 

S 772 -- Hill and 35 co-sponsors; Jan, 27, Provick 
that revenues from undersea oil and gas deposits of the 
Outer Continental Shelf be used as grants-in-aid for 
primary, secondary, and higher education, 

S 968 -- H, Alexander Smith (RN.J.) and 17 GOP 
co-sponsors; Feb, 8. Embodied President Eisenhower's 
aid-to-education program as outlined in his Feb, 8 mes- 
sage to Congress, Similar to HR 3812 


Senate 


COMMITTEE -- Labor and Public Welfare. 

HEARINGS -- Jan, 27 - Feb, 21 on bills (S 4, 5, 480, 
522, 686, 968) relating to federal aid for school con- 
struction, 

PESTIMONY -- Jan, 27 -- Sen. Earle C, Clements 
(D Ky.), who introduced S 4, said there was no need to 
fear federal intervention in local school policies, because 
the bills under consideration would be confined to con- 
struction. 

Other witnesses who testified generally in favor of 
federal aid for school construction, rather than on 
particular bille: J, Marvin Dodson, executive secretary, 
Kentucky Education Association; Wendell P, Butler, Ken- 
tucky superintendent of public instruction; Rep, John C, 
Watts (D Ky.); Mrs. Agnes EK, Meyer of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald; Sen, Robert S, Kerr (1) Okla.); 
F, E, Willingham, superintendent of schools, Tecumseh, 
Okla.; Mrs, Edward Gray, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; William C, Hinkley, superintendent of 
schools, Aurora, Colo, 

Jan, 28 -- William G, Carr, executive director of the 
National Education Association, said ‘‘the need.,.ia for 
fact-facing instead of fact-finding.’’ He urged ‘‘ substantial 
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help...of at least half a billion dollars a year until we 
close the $5 billion gap between what we need and what 
our states and localities can do,”’ 

Federal aid for school construction also was backed 
by Reps. Henry M, Reuss (D Wis.), Perkins; Dr. John 
K. Norton, Columbia University Teachers College; An- 
drew Biemiller, American Federation of Labor; S, 
Gordon Carter, New York State Teachers Association; 
Jordan |.arson, president, American Association of School 
Administrators; John W, Mcl.eod, American Institute of 
Architects; and other school officials. 


NO AID TO SEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


Jan, 31 -- Sens. George H, Bender (R Ohio) and 
Irving M, Ives (RK N.Y.) said federal assistance should not 
go to any state which refused to follow the Supreme Court 
ruling against segregated schools. 

Others who appeared, all favoring federal aid, in- 
cluded Sens, John J, Sparkman (D Ala.), Clinton P, 


Anderson (1) N.M,) and Patrick V, McNamara (D Mich.); 
Reps. Frelinghuysen, Bailey, Charles E, Bennett (D Fla.), 
Kearns, 

Feb, 16 -- Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, supported the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal for school construction, She said the 
plan would provide an additional 200,000 classrooms for 
6 million children in a three-year period, 

Mrs. Hobby said the program would be better than a 
measure limited to federal grants because of ‘‘anunder- 
standable tendency on the part of many school districts 
to defer building plans in the hope they will receive 
federal assistance,”’ 

She said the President's program ‘‘encourages local 
and state initiative and immediate action to speed school 
construction because the aid it offers is contingent upon 
first seeking financing through the usual channels."’ 

Committee Chairman Hill said he would propose 
removing the limit on outright grants-in-aid provided in 
S 968, the Administration bill, Sen, Douglas criticized 
the Eisenhower education program as ‘‘highly inflexible,”’ 
asked whether state school building agencies, which 
would get federal funds under the program, could be used 
to circumvent the Supreme Court ruling against school 
segregation, Mrs, Hobby said she didn’t think that would 
happen. 

Lehman said the Administration's proposed program 
would give ‘‘the broadest kind of educational powers to 
the Commissioner’’ of Education, and seemed to make 
“‘mandatory’’ at least some federal control over public 
education, 





ADMINISTRATION PLAN CRITICIZED 


Feb, 17 -- Carr (NEA), said the Administration bill 
“has »v many inadequacies that it would have to be re- 
written,’’ He said it ‘‘gives our schools much too little aid 
and much too much control'’ by the federal government, 
added that unless the bill is ‘‘substantially’’ modified to 
provide ‘‘genuine assistance to states and localities in- 
stead of token assistance,’’ there would be “‘little or no 
reason'’ why the NEA should support it. 

Frederick Hipp, executive secretary of the New 
Jersey Education Association, said ‘‘it would be most 
unfortunate if this bill, and this bill alone, should become 
law. It is obviously not a proposal designed to meet the 
present school building emergency.”’ 
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Feb, 18 -- Sen. Frederick G, Payne (R Maine) sup- 
ported S 968. He said a state school-building agency, 
such as that proposed for states participating in the 
President’s program, worked well in Maine. Under 
questioning, Payne said he felt the money available for 
direct grants might be insufficient. 

Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council 
of State School Officers, said setting up state school- 
building agencies ‘‘would result in long delays, including 
court tests..."". He said most state educational heads 
preferred an assistance measure that would provide hard 
dollars instead of a ‘‘complicated’’ borrowing system. 
He complained of ‘‘federal discrimination’ against 
schools in grants for physical facilities. 

Sen. Warren G, Magnuson (D Wash.) also opposed 
S 968, as did Thomas D, Bailey, Florida state superin- 
tendent of public instruction; R. M. Eyman, Ohio state 
superintendent of public instruction; and Dr. Frank 
Wright, California associate state superintendent of public 
instruction. 


FEDERAL AID OPPOSED 


Feb. 21 -- John Burkhart of the Indianapolis and 
Indiana Chambers of Commerce opposed federal aid to 
education, He said ‘‘prodigous efforts...are successfully 
closing the gap’’ of the classroom shortage, added that in 
‘the matter of teachers...the picture is not as black as 
is so frequently painted. For the U.S, as a whole, the 
teacher-pupil ratio actually improved...from 1940 to 
1950." 

Selma M. Borchardt of the American Federation of 
Teachers criticized the Administration bill as ‘‘woefully 
restricted.’’ Biemiller (AFL) said S 968’s program 
was ‘‘half-hearted and pinch-penny.”’ 

Edward D, Hollander of Americans for Democratic 
Action said the ADA favored a direct-aid program of $1 
billion a year to be matched by state and local funds. 
He characterized the President's program as ‘‘a col- 
lection of bookkeeping devices."’ 

Clarence Mitchell of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People said S 968 could ‘‘open 
the door for numerous attempts to continue racial segre- 
gation in the public schools.’’ 

Also generally opposed tothe Administration-backed 
measure were Frederick Lukens, Education Association 
of the District of Columbia; George Guernsey, CIO; Mrs. 
Virginia M. Gray, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Philip Schiff, American Association of Social 
Workers; and other educators. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Feb. 19 -- Ina letter 
to Sen. Smith, ranking minority Committee member and 
sponsor of S 968, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare said federal aid to needy school districts 
would be available under the P resident's proposal without 
a state school building agency in any case where the 
needy district had not reached its legal loan or bonding 
limit. 


COMMISSION SEES NO NEED FOR AID 


Feb, 24 -- A study group of the President's Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations reported federal 
aid ‘‘is not necessary’’ for new school construction and 
recommended that the government gradually withdraw 
from the school lunch program and curtail aid to voca- 
tional education. It said ‘‘federal aid is not necessary for 











either current operating expenses for public schools or 
for capital expenditure for new school facilities,’’ but that 
the states could ‘‘afford to make more money available."’ 

March 2 -- President Eisenhower said he doubted 
that the report was accurate in every deszail. 

April 23 -- Sen. George H, Bender (R Ohio) said the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee was engaged 
in an ‘‘apparent stall’’ over the Administration proposal 
for school construction, 





No general school-aid bill had been reported by the 


Committee when Congress adjourned Aug. 2. 


House 


COMMITTEE -- Education and Labor, 

HEARINGS -- March 2 - May 24 on various school 
bills. 

TESTIMONY -- March 2 -- Reps. Cleveland M, 
Bailey (D W.Va.), who introduced HR 14, and Carroll D, 
Kearns (R Pa.), who introduced HR 15, supported their 
bills. Kearns said a government which could build ‘‘pig 
pens and opera houses’’ should be able to spend money 
for schools. The two Representatives said their proposal 
carried ‘‘no stigma of federal control’’ and would permit 
each state to handle its own money. 

March 3 -- Chairman Graham A, Barden (D N.C.) 
said he opposed any provision which would add federal 
minimum wage requirements to the bills. Bailey and 
Kearns estimated their bills would obligate the federal 
government to spend about $6 billion over a six-year 
period as its share of school construction costs. 

March 8 -- Rep. Charles E, Bennett (D Fla.) spoke 
for HR 2548, which would give priority to school construc - 
tion for servicemen’s and defense workers’ children, 
Negroes, and Indians. Reps. Carl Elliott (D Ala.) and 
Carl D, Perkins (D Ky.) testified for their bills (HR 1565, 
4302), to provide matching federal grants to the states. 

March 9 -- Rep. John Lesinski (D Mich.) explained 
three bills that he had introduced (HR 2612, 2857, and 
4086). Rep. Stewart L, Udall (D Ariz.), a former school 
board member, endorsed the principle of federal! grants 
to schools. 

March 15 -- Rep. Winfield K, Denton (D Ind.) said 
Administration proposals had so many preliminary re- 
quirements that four years would elapse before they had 
any effect, 

March 16 -- Rep. Brooks Hays (D Ark.) said he 
favored ‘‘a modest, sound, federal aid program for school 
construction,”’ 

March 17 -- Reps. Oren Harris (D Ark.) and DeWitt 
5S, Hyde (R Md.) discussed the school program. 








CLASSROOM SHORTAGE REDUCED 


March 29 -- Secretary Hobby said an estimate of 
the prospective classroom shortage in 1960 had been 
revised downward from 407,000 to 176,000 as a result 
of state studies. She said the rate of new classroom 
construction had increased from 50,000 in 1953 to 60,000 
in 1955. 

She joined Education Commissioner Samuel M., 
Brownell in backing the Administration program. Brown- 
ell said most of the classroom shortage was concent rated 
in eight states and around metropolitan areas, 

Rep. Adam C, Powell, Jr., (D N.Y.) said he would 
insist on an amendment barring the use of federal funds 
in districts practicing racial segregation. Barden said 


any effort to inject ‘‘social reform’’ into the school 
building program would ‘‘befog the matter and endanger 
the objective..."’ 

March 30 -- Mrs. Hobby said there would be no fed- 
eral control or influence over schools under the Admin- 
istration program. 

April 20 -- H, A, Stansbury, representing the West 
Virginia Chamber of Commerce and Arthur V, Burrowes 
of the Missouri Public Expenditures Survey, opposed 
any federal aid. Burrowes said Missouri was meeting its 
classroom needs by itself and had ‘‘no need,,,that re- 
quires the federal government to borrow money"' to aid it, 
Stansbury said ‘‘West Virginia has ample capacity to go 
ahead on its own,’’ 

April 21, 22 -- Steve Stahl of the National Conference 
of State Taxpayer Executives and the Oklahoma Public Ex- 
penditures Council was joined by spokesmen for Wyoming 
and New Jersey Taxpayers Associations in attacking the 
proposed legislation, 

April 26 -- Roger A, Freeman of the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Commission, said the role of the federal 
government was to encourage state and local support of 
schools. He approved Administration school construc - 
tion plans. 


NEA ASKS $2.5 BILLION PROGRAM 


May 3 -- William G, Carr (NEA) asked approval of 
a $2.5 billion, five-year program of fede ral aid for school 
construction, Carr said the NEA program was based on 
an estimate of $30,000 for each classroom, Arthur F, 
Corey of the California Teachers Association urged 
prompt federal grants to states for school construction 

May 11 -- Pennsylvania's superintendent of public 
instruction said his state spent $500 million to construct 
schools in the past three years. But, he said, there was 
“‘a well-nigh intolerable school situation,”’ 
While education was a state function, he said, federal 
funds were necessary to end the existing shortage of 
classrooms, The superintendent of North Carolina's 
schools urged federal aid, but without fede ral interference 

May 12 -- E. Ross Anderson, a Massachusetts en- 
gineer, said his firm had developed a plan where a yood 
school could be built with only 55 square feet of space 
allotted to each pupil. 

May 20 -- Shad Polier of the American Jewish 
Congress and Clarence Mitchell (NAACP) said racial 
desegregation requirements should be included in any 
legislation for government aid to school construction, 

Thomas A, Ballantine of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S, said the states were ‘‘in a better position to 
meet their constitutional obligation,..than the federal 
government is to intervene in the matter,’’ He said the 
Chamber believed ‘‘federal intervention is neither wise 
nor necessary and that it would be ineffective.”’ 

May 24 -- Andrew J, Biemiller (APL) urged that any 
federal finance bill require contractors to pay wages 
which the Secretary of Labor determined to be ‘‘prevail- 
ir 


housing 


BILL REPORTED 


ACTION -- The Commictee July 24 reported (IH Rept 
1504) HR 7535, The bill was approved July 22 by a 22-4 
vote, with six Republicans and two Democrats voting 
against it, 
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The Committee July 20 rejected, by a 10-17 vote, an 
amendment sponsored by Rep. Powell to bar federal aid 
for school construction to states or local school districts 
which practice racial segregation, (Six members urged 
adoption of the amendment in supplemental views in- 
cluded in the Committee report.) 

PROVISIONS -- As approved, HR 7535 would: Author- 
ize $400 million for fiscal 1956 and the same amount for 
each of the following three fiscal years for payments to 
state educational agencies on a dollar-matching basis. 

Allot the annual $400 million on the basis of the 
school-age population of the state and its ratio to United 
States total school population, 

Authorize $300 million to provide initial capital to 
permit federal purchase of local school construction 
bonds where the local groups were unable to obtain 
reasonable financing from other sources. 

Limit the total amount of bonds to be purchased to 
$750 million, all of which would be paidoff in 30 years. 

P rovide that no state’s bonds sold tothe federal gov - 
ernment would be more than 15 percent of the total 
amount of bonds purchased by the federal government in 
any one fiscal year. 

Authorize up to $6 billion to back the credit of local 
school districts for a type of installment financing of 
school buildings in which the federal government would 
insure construction obligations. 

Require labor on federal-supported projects to be 
paid the ‘‘prevailing’’ wage in the area as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

Require payment of at least time and one half for all 
overtime in excess of eight hours a day or 40 hours a 
week, 

Prohibit the use of any federal funds for construction 
of athletic facilities, 

Provide that ‘‘no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the personnel, curriculum, 
or program of instruction of any school or school 
svetem.”’ 

There was no floot action on the bill in 1955, 


Group Stands 


The critical shortage of classrooms and teachers, 
ob gether with problems of integration, combined to pro- 
duce strong pressures on Congress while school aid 
legislation was being considered, 

Kingpin of the school bloc was the National Education 
Association, with more than 600,000 members, chiefly 
teachers. NEA's legislative commission carried out the 
Association's policies, assisted by its executive secre- 
tary, James L, McCaskill, and a Washington staff. 

NEA estimated that on a 30-pupil classroom basis, 
32 states needed an immediate 46,841 elementary class- 
rooms. An additional 58,017 teachers also were needed 
in 1955, NEA said. The organization criticized the 
Administration's plan as providing ‘‘too little aid and too 
much federal control,’’ 

Also active in the school construction drive were the 
Council of Chief State School Officers and the American 
Vocational Association, The Council was small --53 
members -- but influential, and its executive secretary, 
Dr, Edgar Fuller, testified frequently. AVA, a federation 
of affiliated state vocational groups, helped stimulate 
systematic programs in local Congressional districts to 
promote federal aid, 


Considerable lobby activity came from women’s 
groups. Among the more active: American Association 
of University Women, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the National Council of Jewish Women, Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, and Association for 
Childhood Education, International. Opposing federal aid 
was the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National De- 
fense, Inc. 


ANTI-SEG REGATION DRIVE 


The segregation issue worried some lobby forces. 
The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People endorsed aid to schools if the states agreed to 
“operate on a non-segregated basis.’’ Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary, urged Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
{D N.Y.) to ‘‘introduce an appropriate anti-segregation 
amendment to the school aid bill’’ and assured him of 
full NAACP support. Wilkins said some measure was 
needed to prevent use of federal funds for ‘‘Jim Crow”’ 
schools in view of the ‘‘open defiance’ of ‘certain 
southern politicians."’ 

Labor also spoke up, and included: American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO), and United 
Auto Workers (CIO), The labor groups endorsed the oil- 
for-education bill (S 772) introduced Jan. 27 by Sen, Lister 
Hill (D Ala.) and 35 co-sponsors. 

Groups favoring large-scale federal aid also in- 
cluded: Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
Americans for Democratic Action, National Council on 
School House Construction, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Jewish War Veterans ofthe 
U.S., American Veterans of World War II (Amvets), 
American Parents Committee, and National Farmers 
Union, 

The National Farmers Union sponsored anew group, 
the Commission on School Support in Rural Areas, to 
conduct a ‘‘continuing study of the financial problems of 
rural education within the larger educational problem 
which is facing the country today.’’ James G, Patton, 
NFU president, said educational opportunities for children 
in rural regions were ‘‘seriously threatened by unequal 
tax burdens, greater pupil load per adult citizen, inade- 
quate facilities, diminishing quality of instruction, and 
the general economic inability of farm people to meet 
expanded school needs.”’ 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Adlai E, Stevenson, 1952 Democratic Presidential 
candidate, said in July that the President's proposed 
National Conference on Education was the only prospect 
for federal action in an ‘‘appalling situation.’’ He recom- 
mended a program of federal aid for school construction, 
teacher training, and scholarships and cash grants to 
states on a per pupil basis. 

The Conference was described as ‘‘stacked against 
the interests of the school children’’ by JohnD, Connors, 
AFL education director. He said in September that 
unionists should seek to secure greater labor representa- 
tion in the Conference, ‘‘The Administration is counting 
on the White House Conference to delay action and to back 
up its position that no real federal aid is needed,’’ 
Connors charged, He said opponents of increased fede ral 
aid would say states could handle the job themselves, 
mainly through increased sales taxes. 
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NEA Profile 


NAME -- National Education Association of the U.S, 
ADDRESS -- 1201 16th St. N.W,, Washington 6, D.C, 
FOUNDED -- 1857, 

MEMBERSHIP -- 613,000 individual members, 66 
state associations, and 22 specialized groups: 

American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation; American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education; American Association 
of School Administrators; American Educational Re- 
search Association; American Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation; Association for Higher Education; Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development; 
International Council for Exceptional Chitdren; Music 
Educators National Conference. 

National Art Education Association; National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women; National Association 
of Educational Secretaries; National Association of 
Journalism Directors of Secondary Schools; National 
Association of Public School Adult Educators; Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals; 
National Council for the Social Studies; National 
Council of Administrative Women in Education; 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics; Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association; National School 
Public Relations Association; National Science 
feachers Association; Speech Association of Ameri- 
ca; United Business Education Association, 

PURPOSE -- ‘‘To elevate the character and advance 
the interests of the teaching profession and to promote the 
cause of education throughout the country.”’ 

OFFICERS -- President, John Lester Buford, super- 
intendent of schools, Mount Vernon, Ill,; executive sec re- 
tary, William G. Carr, Washington, D.C.; chairman, 
legislative Commission, Evelyn A, Casey, Minneapolis, 
Minn,; executive secretary, legislative Commission, 
James |L., McCaskill, Washington, D.C, 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES -- James L., 
McCaskill, Charles M, Holloway, Harrison Sasscer, and 
I:rnest Giddings are registered under the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act. 

REPORTED SPENDING -- 1954: $26,637.54; first 
qoarter, 1955; $8,017.17; second quarter, 1955: 
$5,917.81; third quarter, 1955: $6,013.38. 

PUBLICATIONS -- NEA Journal, a monthly maga- 
zine, and 1,400 other publications by NEA and affiliated 


wroups. 





Policy Development 


®@ An elected 11-member executive committee appoints 
i nine-member legislative Commission serving three- 
year terms. 

@ The legislative commission recommends policy to a 
tanding committee on resolutions, consisting of one dele - 
rate from each state organization, 

® The resolutions committee draws up a legislative 


program for the annual convention to consider 


NEA LEADING FEDERAL AID LOBBYIST 


@ Amendments and suggestions from the convention 
floor also are considered. 

@ The legislative commission then carries out policies 
approved by each year’s convention, 

@ Between conventions the legislative commission is 
guided by the executive committee. 


Legislative Program 


In its platform and convention resolutions for 1955, 
NEA urged: 


‘Sufficient federal financial support to provide ade- 
quately’’ for ‘‘a serious lag in school house construction,”’ 

‘Special federal funds...without federal dictation” 
to prevent an interruption of education in devastated 
areas, 

Reimbursing local communities ‘‘where federal 
acquisition of property’’ has distorted the tax base, 

Financial aid to states for teacher salaries, 

‘‘All rentals, royalties’’ from off-shore oil deposits 
“be reserved...for assistance in financing an adequate 
salary schedule for teachers, 
for research grants.”’ 

“Coordination of the taxing policies” 
state, and local units of government 

Safeguarding ‘‘vigorously and zealously” the separa- 


for scholarships,...and 


of national, 


tion of church and state, 

‘Adequate safeguards for the constitutional rights of 
individual citizens’’ by Congressional investigating com 
mittees., 

A National Board of Education to administerthe US, 
Office of Education 

An ‘‘independent U.S, Office of Lducation,,.to provide 
ippropriate, nonpartisan, federal leadership in meeting 
educational problems of nationwide concern,”’ 

Ihe vote for 1#-year-olds, 

Constitutional amendments prohibiting child labor 
and ‘‘guaranteeing equal status under the law for men 
and women,”’ 


National Conference Stand 


NEA adopted the following resolution on the White 
House Conference on Education at its July 5-8 national 
convention in Chicago 


‘The Association recommends that the White House 
Conference.,.include representation from the various 
levels of public education, This Conference should inform 
fully the people of this nation about the magnitude of the 
problems that confront our schools and colleges now and 
in the years ahead, In particular, the Association believes 
that the White Hoyse Conference should face without 
reservation the immediate need for adequate financial 
support for public education from all levels -- local, state, 
and federal, ‘The Association extends to the Committee 
for the White House Conference its assurances of full co- 
operation and the hope that (it)...will be a significant mile- 


stone in American educational history Emphasis supplied 
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Convention Report 


American Veterans Committee 


NAME -- American Veterans Committee, Inc, 
ADDRESS -- 1830 Jefferson Pl. N.W,, Washington, 


FOUNDED -- 1945. 

MEMBERSHIP -- 30,000 veterans 

PURPOSE -- ‘‘To preserve the Constitution of the 
U.S,..to provide thorough social and economic security 
to all,..to provide assistance to all veterans as is nece ;- 
sary for complete readjustment to Civilian life.” 

OFFICERS -- National chairman, Mickey Levine, 
Jewish Welfare Federations, New York, N.Y.; vice chair- 
man, Robert Hunt, attorney, Chicago, Ill.; executive 
director, Kenneth M, Birkhead, Washington, D.C, 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES -- Kenneth M, 
Birkhead and Andrew E, Rice are registered under the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. 

REPORTED SPENDING -- 1954: $3,975; first quart- 
er, 1955: $1,679.45; second quarter, 1955: $1,874.34; 
third quarter, 1955: AVC Nov. 15 said $2,101. 

PUBLICATIONS -- AVC Bulletin, monthly. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM -- At its ninth annual con- 
vention Nov, 11-13 in Atlantic City, AVC urged: 


Limitation of veterans’ preference for government 
employment to the ‘‘severely handicapped.”’ 

Continuation of the GI bill for as long as the selective 
service law stands, 

Opposition to all forms of segregation in the armed 
forces, 

Simplification of the survivors benefit program. 

A ‘‘strong and militant’’ Civil Defense program. 

An end to racial discrimination. 

Codification of legislative and executive regulations 
dealing with internal security. 

Farm price supports at 90 percent of parity ‘until 
legislation providing for compensatory payments to 
farmers is enacted,"’ 

Disaster insurance for industry and individuals. 

Germany be unified, included in NATO and other 
Luropean community organizations, 

A “long range’’ economic and technical assistance 
program for Asia, 

Support for the “U.S, desire to create a security 
guaranty’’ to Israel andthe Arab states through the United 
Nations. 

Support of the UN and specialized agencies, AVC 
condemned the American Legion's opposition to UNESCO 
(Weekly Report, p, 1179) 

‘Low and stable tariffs.”’ 

Economic aid to underdeveloped countries. 


NPA FARM PLANS 


The National Planning Association Nov. 14 proposed 
solutions to the nation’s farm problem including a food 
stamp plan, production payments to farmers, and a ‘‘soil 
bank.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 1148) 

NPA’s Agriculture Committee, which developed the 
30-page report, suggested: 


® Production payments -- Use payments instead of 
purchase and storage, to support dairy products at 75 
percent of parity. 

® Conservation -- Test a federal land rental program 
to put some acres into soil-holding crops; sell or lease 
government marginal wheat lands in high-risk areas; 
undertake added research in seed production. 

® Consumption -- Test food stamp program for low- 
income families; stimulate consumption of dairy products; 
and expand school lunch program. 

® Shifting resources out of agriculture -- Analyse 
needs and opportunities for underemployed farmers; pro- 
vide long-term credit and educational aid for farmers. 

® Surplus -- Authorize President to appoint acommis- 
sion to develop strategic reserve policy for food and 
fiber, not as a price support measure, but for emergency 
use, 


LABOR STRENGTH 


A total of 18 million persons Nov. 14 were reported 
members of labor unions. The Department of Labor 
reported unions gained about one million new members 
from the end of 1951 to the end of 1954. However, the 
Department said, there was ‘‘virtually’’ no change when 
compared with 1953 membership figures. A department 
directory said organized labor made up about 25 percent 
of the nation’s total labor force. 

The directory showed an increase of 150,000 mem- 
bers, to 10.9 million, from 1953 to 1954, while CIO mem- 
bership declined by 50,000, to 5.2 million, in the same 
period, 


WAGE PLANS 


Ihe United Auto Workers (CIO) Nov. 9 said the re- 
jection of the referendum on unemployment compensation 
by Ohio voters ‘‘will not delay’’ the beginning date of 
benefit payments under Ford and General Motors ‘‘gua- 
ranteed wage plans.”’ (Weekly Report, p. 1061) 

UAW said benefits were payable beginning June 1, 
1956, ‘‘if states covering two-thirds of the workers 
permit the receipt of state unemployment compensation 
and supplemental unemployment benefits for the same 
week.’’ UAW said favorable rulings already had been 
received from Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and New York. ‘The Union said this covered 
more than 60 percent of Ford and GM workers. 

On Nov. 11, State Attorney General Grover C, Rich- 
man, Jr., ruled that New Jersey workers could receive 
supplemental layoff benefits fromtheir employers as well 
as unemployment Compensation from the state. 
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® What housing action was taken in 1955 by Congress; 
what is the Administration currently doing; and what do 
lobbies want? 


Background 


The Housing Act of 1954 (PL. 560, 83rd Congress) 
authorized 35,000 public housing starts for one year, but 
tied in approval of these starts with slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment programs. These restrictions 
slowed public housing construction so that only 142 starts 
were made in the 10 months following enactment of the 
Act on Aug. 2, 1954. 


President Eisenhower outlined his public housing 
program in his State of the Union speech Jan. 6, 1955: 


‘‘As part of our efforts to provide decent, safe and 
sanitary housing for low-income families, we must carry 
forward the housing program authorized during the 83rd 
Congress. We must also authorize contracts for a firm 
program of 35,000 additional public housing units in each 
of the next two fiscal years. This program will meet the 
most pressing obligations of the federal government into 
the 1958 fiscal year for planning and building public 
housing. By that time the private buildingindustry, aided 
by the Housing Act of 1954, will have had the opportunity 
to assume its full role in providing adequate housing for 
our low-income families.’’ 


1955 ACTION 


Debate on 1955 housing proposals was on moves to re- 
vive public housing, almost dormant under 1954 Housing 
Act restrictions, 

The Senate June 7 passed a bill (S 2126) to authorize 
135,000 public housing starts yearly until the 810,000 
permitted by the 1949 Housing Act were completed, The 
House July 29 amended §S 2126, cut all reference to public 
housing. The compromise version authorized 45,000 pub- 
lic housing starts to be made before July 31, 1956 

The President Aug. 11 signed S 2126 (PL. 345), but 
said he had ‘‘ serious objections’’ to some of its provisions. 

As it became law, PL. 345: 

Authorized an additional $1 billion for general Fed- 
eral Housing Administration mortgage insurance; in- 
cluded unused previous authorizations in the figure, 

Authorized the Public Housing Administration to con- 
tract for 45,000 units of public housing through July 31, 
1956. 

Removed restrictions imposed by the 1948 housing 
law on public housing contracts. 

Extended the FHA'’s repair and modernization loan 
program through Sept. 30, 1956. 

Set up a revolving fund, to reach $48 million in fiscal 
1959, to make loans to public agencies for planning com- 
munity facilities 

Authorized a $100 million revolving fund, to be ad- 
ministered by the Community Facilities Administration 


WHAT DO LOBBIES WANT IN 1956? 


Mortgage ‘Warehousing’ 


Staff officials of Senate and House subcommittees 
said the practice of mortgage ‘‘warehousing”’ was an 
old one, but has boomed with an increase in con- 
struction. 


The House Banking and Currency Housing Sub- 
committee defined the practice as the ‘‘use (of) short- 
term credit facilities of commercial banks as atem- 
porary credit aid in bridging the time gap" between 
planning and constructing a home, its completion and 
“the delivery of a fully packaged guaranteed or 
insured government mortgage loan,... All are con- 
cerned only with VA guaranteed or FHA insured 
mortgages.”’ 


The National Association of Real Estate Boards 
defined mortgage ‘‘warehousing”’ as ‘‘the practice by 
which commercial banks buy and hold mortgages for 
real estate mortgage lenders, primarily insurance 
The banks have commitments from the 
companies that they will buy the mortgages at some 
specified time in the future when the Companies 
know they will have a certain amount of capital for 
reinvestment,’ 





companies 


It also was defined as ‘‘a device by which com 
mefcial banks make short-term loans to other lend- 


ing institutions, accepting FHA and VA guaranteed 





mortgages as collateral,"’ 


_——————— 


for 40-year loans to state agencies 
and wer SYStTCINS 


ind municipalities for 
construction of water, gas, 

Increased the authorization for assistance in slum 
Clearance and urban renewal programs by $200 million 
annually in fiscal 1956 and 1957 

Permitted loans to public agencies for non-residen 
tial development in slum Clearance area 

Authorized the Federal National Mortgage Associa 
tion to make up to $50 million in advance commitments 
to buy cooperative housing mortgages, limited to $5 
million in any state 

Authorized, in the College Housing Amendments of 
1955, $500 million for 50-year loans to educational in- 
stitutions for housing and other facilities at low interest 
rates 

Authorized $1.3 millionin PHA insurance for military 
housing through Sept, 30, 1956 

Authorized FNMA to issue advance commitments 
of $200 million for military housing. 

Set up the Federal Home loan Bank Board as an 
independent agency no longer affiliated with the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 
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Credit Restrictions 


Action taken by various federal agencies to ‘‘tighten’”’ 
mortgage loans: 


@ July 30 -- Veterans Administration: ‘‘Effective 
today veterans purchasing homes with the aid of G.I, 
loans will be required to make adown payment of at least 
2 percent, and the maximum time for repayment of loans 
will be set at 25 years.”’ 

bince April 23, 1953, the VA has had no mandatory 
down payment requirement; the mortgage repayment 
period could run as high as 30-years. 


@ July 31 -- Mederal Housing Administration: Temp- 
orarily suspended regulations permitting 30-year mort- 
gages, substituted a 25-year maximum mortgage, Also 
increased from 5 to 7 percent the minimum down payment 
applied to the first $9,000 for one-to-four farnily dwel- 
lings, and increased from 25 to 27 percent the down pay- 
ment required for amounts more than $9,000, 

However, on Nov, 11, PHA Administrator Norman P. 
Mason announced a 2 percent decrease in the down pay- 
ment requirernent for homes purchased by families forced 
to relocate by urban renewal programs. FHA Nov. 15 
announced a similar ease in restrictions for service- 
men on active duty. No change was made in the length 
of the mortgage period, 


® Sept. 12 -- Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 
Allan Sproul, president, wrote Rep. Albert Raing (D 
Ark,), ‘‘concerning,..conversations with member banks 
on the subject of mortgage financing.... My cautionary 
talks...related to possible abuses in the use of bank 
credit under the general caption of ‘warehousing mort- 
gages,’ not to the appropriate and customary uses of 
bank credit in financing the home building industry.’’ 
No official record existed of action by the Federal 
Reserve Board to curb housing credit. However, Wash- 
ington officials spoke of an ‘‘unofficial’’ policy of ‘mild 
restraint’’ on credit, 


® Sept. 13 -- Federal Home loan Bank Board: ‘The 
Vederal Home loan Bank Board called upon its district 
banks to tighten the lid on credit advances to the more 
than 4,200 member savings and loan institutions,’’ Board 
Chairman Walter W, McAllister said he took the action 
to stop “inflationary lending of money borrowed fromthe 
Federal Home Loan Bank System,’’ Under the new policy, 
each of the 11 Federal Home Loan Banks was to “‘advise 
its member institutions to follow a loan program which 
will meet loan demands out of savings and loan repay- 
ments,”’ 


Lobby Reaction 


® U.S, Savings and Loan League -- President Norman 
Strunk Aug. | calledthe VA-FHA restrictions ‘‘a wise and 
courageous step’ to head off inflation, ‘‘The new terms,” 
said Strunk, ‘‘will help stabilize prices.... Many thous- 
ands of American families thus will be enabled to plan 
their home purchases without fear of rising prices."’ 


® National Association of Real Estate Boards -- Aug. 
6 said ‘‘home building which adds to the permanent wealth 
of the Nation does not cause inflation...(the Administra- 
tion) is looking in the wrong direction in combating in- 
flation.... Deficit spending by government...is a direct 
cause of inflation that needs effective curbs. We are 
surprised to see such an announcement from Washington 
since there is nothing in the market to warrant it.”’ 


vorterly Mews Feotures 


C, Armel Nutter, NAREB, treasurer, Oct. 7 said 
restrictions on ‘‘mortgage warehousing”’ are contributing 
to the tightening of credit for home purchase. Nutter 
added that banks are ‘‘shortening the terms of loans, 
increasing the interest rates, and being more selective in 
their ‘mortgage warehousing’ activities. Inthe New York 
Federal Reserve District, moreover, all new ‘ware- 
housing’ of mortgages has been stopped.”’ 


® American Bankers Association -- Sept. 24 endorsed 
policies of the Federal Reserve System to ‘‘restrain 
credit excesses which could impair the stability and sound 
growth of our country.’’ The bankers urged members to 
lend only on terms giving borrowers proper equities in 
their purchases, 


® National Savings and Loan League -- Oct, 16 said 
‘the Federal Home Loan Bank Board...(has) poorly 
evaluated our credit limitations and.,.it now becomes 
mandatory for the management of each of our institutions 
...to re-evaluate our condition and limitations and to 
develop a program which will make our System 
sounder...."" 

® National Association of Home Builders -- Earl W, 
Smith, president, Oct. 28 said he believed there was 
‘increasing awareness’’ of the need to re-examine cur- 
rent housing credit policies. Smith said, ‘It is to be 
hoped the government will act without delay to relax 
existing curbs on housing.’’ 


® Congress of Industrial Organizations -- Oct. 30 
said the national housing policy was moving ‘‘tragically 
in the wrong direction.... Despite the tremendous need 
for new housing, the federal government is now encourag- 
ing a cut-back in home construction..., A terrible fear 
seems to have overtaken the Washington policy makers 
and the conservative real estate interest and mortgage 
bankers who counsel with them, It seems to be their 
view that, because the backlog of housing requirements 
of wealthy and better-off families may now have been 
largely accommodated, a grave danger of over-building 
the market exists."’ 


Current Action 


The House Banking and Currency Housing Subcom- 
mittee has been holding hearings in the field since early 
October, will continue them through November. 


The Subcommittee primarily is interested in slum 
Clearance and urban renewal, FHA multi-family housing 
programs, mortgage credit, and mortgage warehousing. 


Housing References 


Weekly Report -- President Eisenhower's State 
of the Union Speech, p. 18. Senate passage of hous- 
ing bill, p. 685; House passage, final Congressional 
approval, and provisions p. 959. Lobby activity, 
p. 1055. 

Almanac -- Provisions of the ‘‘Omnibus Housing 
Act of 1954," Almanac, 1954, p. 198. 





The Senate Banking and Currency Housing Subcom- 
mittee has scheduled preliminary ‘‘round-table’’ hearings 
for Nov. 28 designedtopoint up major issues needing 
legislative attention. The Subcommittee described its 
main area of interest as ‘‘the Impact of Federal Policies 
on Residential Construction and Home Financing.’’ 


Major Housing Issues 


Housing legislation, as currently written, brings 
most major programs up for discussion every year. 
Programs and developments government officials and 
lobby groups indicate will come to the fore in 1956: 


® Mortgage Credit Market -- The effect of the Adminis- 
tration’s action in tightening up financing facilities for 
home construction, Attention will be giventothe develop- 
ment of ‘‘mortgage warehousing.’’ 

® Housing Program -- Housing starts which can be 
supported annually, housing starts needed annually. 

® Public Housing -- Any needed? Is the current pro- 
gram large enough, is it working? What does it cost? 

® Middle-Income Housing -- Any needed? What kind? 

@ Urban Renewal -- Current program satisfactory? 
Its relationship to public housing, care of displaced fam- 
ilies. 

® Federal National Mortgage Association -- FNMA’'s 
proper role in the credit market, should it lead or follow? 
Is FNMA a “‘‘realistic vehicle’’ under existing law? 
Should FNMA be privately or publicly owned? 

® Community Facilities -- Is suburban development 
hindered by lack of credit facilities for capital municipal 
improvements? 


Lobby Programs 


NAREB 


The National Association of Real Estate Boards has 
been pushing for its ‘‘Neighborhood Conservation"’ pro- 
gram since 1953. Described as ‘‘a program for large- 
scale elimination of slum, biight, and unfit housing con- 


ditions,’’ it included: 


*‘Rehabilitation of housing that is below local stand- 
ards, at the expense of property owners, through firm 
enforcement of city ordinances specifying health, safety, 
and sanitary standards for housing. 

‘Demolition of slum structures which are unfit for 
sound rehabilitation, at the expense of the property own- 
ers, through enforcement of city codes, 

**Systematic public improvements to schools, streets, 
parks, sewers, and to municipal refuse collection, 
traffic, and other facilities. 

‘‘Replanning, rezoning, and replatting of cleared and 
long vacant sites in connection with street closing and 
widening for healthier, more livable, attractive, and con- 
venient neighborhood environment, 

‘Acquisition and removal of structures and uses of 
land which delay, obstruct, or hinder carrying out a 
neighborhood conservation program, 

“Attracting investment in new construction, as well 
as in rehabilitation and modernization, within neighbor - 
hood conservation areas through specific federal income 
tax incentives 

“Improvement of credit facilities for property own- 
ers in conservation neighborhoods through cooperation of 
local financing institutions, adaptation of the FHA Title 


Il mortgage insurance program to the needs of such 
areas, and revision of FHA Title | program for insurance 
of home repair loans. 

‘Improvement of credit facilities for municipalities 
through federal insurance of municipal neighborhood con- 
servation bonds...."’ 


HOME BUILDERS 


In 1953 the National Association of Home Builders 
distributed a pamphlet entitled Housing America’s For- 
gotten Families. The program, still backed by the home 
builders, included: 


A sound mortgage market; ‘‘home building depends 
upon credit for its existence.... If that credit flow is cut 
off or reduced substantially, the effects are felt swiftly... 
from the builder to the buyer."’ 

Legislation to aid in building one million homes 
yearly by lowering FHA down payment requirements, 

A program for trading in old houses for new ones 
‘just as easily as (a car owner) turnsin the family car" 
for a new car. 

Revising of existing home financing policies so occu- 
pied homes may be modernized and rehabilitated. 

Educating and enforcing laws designed to ‘root out 
the rotten growth of slums.... The government (should) 
move promptly to extend...the liberal financing aids it 
now has at its disposal.”’ 

Reforming ‘‘FHA's appraisal procedures'’ so they 
were based on current replacement costs rather than an 
‘‘outmoded yardstick’’ of ‘‘economic soundness'"’ which 
did not recognize inflation. 


HOUSING CONFERENCI 
The National Housing Conference program included 


A Cabinet level Department of Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

Public housing construction of 
year for three years.”" 

Changing federal regulations to permit over-income 
families unable to locate ‘‘decent private shelter,’’ to re- 
main in public housing. Also permit single aged person 
to inhabit public housing. 

(Creating a ‘‘new federal mortgage bank... authorized 
to lend $3 billion annually to « oope ratives, nonprofit cor- 
porations and individuals.’’ 

Creating an ‘‘Office of Coordination’’ in each metro- 
politan area to ‘‘synchronize’’ interrelated federal hous - 
ing functions and encourage local planning. 

Building $20 billion worth of public works in five 
years 

Continuing redevelopment and rehabilitation ‘‘instead 


*200,000 dwellings a 


“ 


of piecemeal projects...,tightening of relocation proced- 
ures, building on vacant land, and acquiring sites on a 
long-term basis...."’ 

More housing for the aged, ‘‘but not in separate 
projects,,.."" 

Appropriating $2 million a year to replace ‘' 40,000 
substandard farm dwellings each year 

Increasing lending facilities of the Federal Home 
|.oan Bank System and the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, 

Providing ‘‘about $4 million a year for research,"’ 
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Political Notes 





STEVENSON CANDIDACY 


With an announcement he called ‘‘hardly a surprise,”’ 
Adlai k, Stevenson Nov. 15 became the first declared 
aspirant for the 1956 Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion. Stevenson, the party's 1952 candidate, said he 
would ‘do ail | can’’ to become the first defeated Demo- 
crat to be renominated since William Jennings Bryan in 
1908 


Stevenson, Nov. 16 named James A, Finnegan, 
Pennsylvania secretary of state, his campaign manager; 
and Hlyman Hy, Raskin, former deputy Democratic National 
Chairman, campaign ‘‘executive director."’ He said he 
would enter the March 20 Minnesota Presidential pri- 
mary. Stevenson outlined his position on: 


® Health -- ‘‘People will...take into account the chances 
of survival of acandidate,,.but [certainly willnever make 
health an issue myself.... For one of my age, (55) I (am) 
in better than normal condition."’ 

@® Varmers -- ‘‘Neither flexible nor rigid price sup- 
ports offer the whole solution.’’ 

® Civil Rights -- Supported Supreme Court segregation 
decisions, 

@ Running mates and rivals -- Sen, Estes Kefauver 
(1) Tenn.) ‘tis eminently qualified’ for high office but has 
indicated no interest in the Vice Presidency; praised 
Democratic Sens, John J, Sparkman (Ala,), his 1952 
running-mate, Hubert H, Humphrey (Minn.), Clinton P. 
Anderson (N,M,) and Democratic Govs, Robert B, Meyner 
(N.J.) and Averell Harriman (N.Y.), 





REACTION 


Stevenson's announcement ‘‘delighted’’ Pennsylvania 
Gov, George M, Leader (D); drew pledges of support from 
sen, Herbert H, Lehman (D N.Y.), Humphrey and Spark - 


man; was ‘heartening’ to Sen, A,S, Mike Monroney (D 
Okla,); ‘perfectly agreeable’’ to Sen, Walter F, George 
(1) Ga.); but seemed ‘‘presumptuous’’ to Rep, Francis E. 
Walter (D Pa.), 


Kefauver called Stevenson ‘‘a good man and.,, 
formidable candidate,’’ said his own plans would be 
announced in December, Harriman promised him the 
“full support of New York Democrats if he wins the 
nomination,’’ Harriman said he was ‘not going to work"’ 
for the nomination himself, Republican National Chairman 
leonard Hall predicted ‘‘the people...will repudiate’ 
Stevenson again 





POLITICAL BRIEFS 


New Jersey Gov. Robert B, Meyner Nov, 15 said he 
might be his state’s ‘‘favorite son’’ candidate for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination; but Sen Wayne 
Morse (1) Ore.) Nov. 14 said he would not fill that role 
from his state 





Sen. Joseph R, McCarthy (R Wis.) Nov. 14 said “I 
am not a Candidate for President.’’ He called it ‘‘unfair’’ 
to nominate Mr. Eisenhower again; instead backed Vice 
President Richard M, Nixon, Sen. William F, Knowland 
(R Calif.), Utah Gov. J, Bracken Lee (R), and FBI 
Director J, Edgar Hoover for the Republican nomination. 
Under Secretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., Nov. 9 said 
he was ‘‘absolutely not interested’’ in the Presidency. 
Former Colorado Gov. Dan Thornton (R) Nov. 11 said he 
was ‘‘not running for any office.”’ 





Policies of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
were criticized Nov. 10 by Sen. William Langer (R N.D.) 
and Nov. 14 by Minnesota Gov, Orville Freeman (D), 
defended Nov. 15 by Indiana Gov. George N, Craig (R). 
Benson Nov. 9 said he was pleased by a rise in farm 


exports. 


The Senate Republican Policy Committee Nov. 11 
cited separate magazine articles by Dean Acheson and 
Alger Hiss, as proof Acheson and Hiss were working 
“together again’’ to nominate a left wing Democratic 
Presidential candidate. Acheson's article: criticized 
Republican foreign policy. Hiss denied the Communists 
had been helped to power in Eastern Europe and China 
by the Yalta Conference. 


Michigan Republican Chairman John Feikens Nov. 15 
said the CIO had taken over the Michigan Democratic 
Party and was financing political operations with union 
dues 


STATE ROUNDUP 


ARKANSAS -- Woodrow Wilson Mann (D) Nov. 9de- 
feated Litthe Rock Mayor Pratt Remmel (R), ending four 
years of Republican rule. 


FLORIDA -- I:x-Sen, Claude Pepper (LD) 1936-51) Nov. 
11 said he would run for the Senate in 1956 against Sen 
George A, Smathers (D) or in 1958 against Sen, Spessard 


Holland (D), The Florida Federation of |.abor endorsed 
Pepper for the 1956 race 


ILLINOIS -- State Sen. James W. Gray of Eust St 
Louis Nov. 12 became the first candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Senate seat held by Sen, Everett 
M, Dirksen (R)...V.Y. Dallman, editor of the Illinois State 
Register, Springfield, Nov. 7 declined to enter the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial primary. 


NEW JERSEY -- Gov. Robert B. Meyner (D) Nov. 15 
dismissed one, suspended two officials of the state divi- 
sion of Employment Security in the windupof the probe of 
former Gov. Harold G, Hoffman (R), Meyner said they 
allowed state employees time off to work for a private 
club which Hoffman headed. 


VIRGINIA -- A state commission Nov. 12 recom 
mended state constitutional amendments designed to avoid 
enforced racial integration in public schools, Gov, Thomas 
B. Stanley called a special session of the legislature for 
Nov. 30 to consider the proposed amendments which would 
authorize state tuition payments to private sc hool , permit 
local school boards to assign pupils to any chool, 














SECURITY PANEL NAMED 


A 12-member commission to study the federal in- 
ternal security system was appointed Nov. 10. President 
Eisenhower, Vice President Richard M. Nixon, and House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) each selected four mem- 
bers. (Weekly Report, p. 935) 

Named by Mr. Eisenhower: Ex-Rep. James P., 
McGranery former assistant U.S, Attorney General, 
Carter |... Burgess, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower and Personnel, Democrats; Undersecretary of 
Commerce Louis Rothschild, and Franklin D, Murphy, 
chancellor of the University of Kansas, Republicans. 

Named by Nixon: Sen. John Stennis (Miss.), co- 
sponsor of a bill to set upthe commission, and Dr. Susan 
Riley, professor of education at the George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn., Democrats; Sen, Norris Cotton 
(N.H.) and Loyd Wright of Los Angeles, past president of 
the American Bar Association, Republicans. 

Named by Rayburn: Rep. Francis E, Walter (Pa.), 
sponsor of a House Resolution to set up the Commission, 
and James L, Noel, Jr., of Houston, Texas, an attorney, 
Democrats; Rep. William M, McCulloch (Ohio) and 
former Gov. Edwin L., Mechem of New Mexico, Republi- 
Cans. 








GENEVA CONFERENCE ENDS 


The Big Four Foreign Ministers Conference at 
Geneva adjourned Nov. 16 in an atmosphere of futility, 
with no plans to reconvene. (Weekly Report, p, 1206) 

Ihe discussions among the U,S,, Great Britain, 
France, and Russia failed to produce agreement on any 
of the points on the agenda: European security, German 
reunification, disarmament, and increased contacts be- 
tween East and West. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles offered to ex- 
tend President Eisenhower's aerial inspection proposal 
to U.S, foreign bases and allied countries, but Russia 
rejected the plan on grounds it would not reduce arma- 
ments nor safeguard the world against atomic war, 

Dulles said the aerial inspection plan could become 
a keystone for building international trust. ‘‘Both of 
us (U.S, and Russia) know enough to attack each other and 
what is required is a deterrent to attack,’’ he said 

In Washington, Secretary of Defense Charles FE, 
Wilson Nov. 16 said the outcome of the Conference would 
have ‘‘little or no effect on the U.S, defense programs 
or spending.’’ 


EISENHOWER AT GETTYSBURG 


President Eisenhower eased into his executive duties 
shortly after being warmly welcomed to Gettysburg, Pa., 
Nov. 14 by more than 7,000 persons. (Weekly Report, 
p. 1206) 

He opened the temporary White House Nov. 17 in the 
Gettvsburg Post Office by conferring with Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks, Budget Director Rowland R. 
Hughes ind Presidential sistant Sherman Adams. 


Around the Capitol 


In off hours, the President, still recuperating from 
his Sept. 24 heart attack, inspected his Gettysburg farm 
and tried its putting green, Dr. Paul Dudley White, his 
physician, Nov. 12 said Mr. Eisenhower's recovery has 
progressed to the point where “‘he's now more or less 
on his own,.”’ 





EXECUTIVE BRIEFS 


SBA CRITICIZED 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., Nov. 11 
criticized the Small Business Administration, said he was 
lifting anti-trust immunity enjoyed by small business pro 
duction pools. Brownell said the SBA did not have an 
effective policy to determine that firms awarded govern- 
ment loans and procurement privileges were not ‘‘dom- 
inant’ in their industry and eligible forprivileges, Anti- 
trust immunity granted 15 small businesses sothey could 
pool their production facilities will be lifted, Brownell 
said, because they have “shown little disposition to seek 
defense contracts."’ (Weekly Report, p, 1058) 


U.S,-RED TRADI 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks Nov, 15 said 
United States exports to lron Curtain countries inc reased 
40 percent in the second quarter of 1955, but termed the 
total insignificant, Second quarter exports to Russia and 
its satellites totalled $2,066,000 compared to $1,465,000 
in the first quarter, he said. (Weekly Report, p. 1078) 


SHANLEY RESIGNS 


Bernard M, Shanley Nov. 10 resigned as President 
Lisenhower's appointments secretary, Shanley wrote the 
President he was resigning ‘‘sothat I might resolve some 
of my pressing personal problems...at this time while the 


duties of the position of secretary are limited,"’ 


BALANCED BUDGET SEEN 


Budget Director Rowland R, Hughes, after a Nov, | 
meeting with President Eisenhower, said it was probabk 
that the budgets for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 would be 
balanced, (Weekly Report, p. 1171) 


ECONOMY GAINS 


The Commerce Department Nov, 13 announced the 
nation’s total output of goods and services increased in 
the third quarter of 1955 to a record annual rate of 
$391.5 billion. This marked a $6.5 billion gain over the 
previous quarter's rate and $32.5 billion over the pre- 
vious year’s rate 


PLEA FOR DISABLED 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Marion 
8. Folsom Nov. 14 asked the states to give full financial 
support to a federal-state program to restore disabled 
persons to useful lives 
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Committee Roundup 





(Nov. 11-17) 





| In This Section... 


®@ Senate Unit Probes Adoption Racket 

@ House Hearings End on Antitrust Laws 
@ Senate Opens Hearings on Rights 

@ tiearings Continue on Trade Policies 
@® General Motors Attacked, Defended 





Action 


TAX POLICY 


COMMITTEE -- Joint*Committee on the Economic 
Report Tax Policy Subcommittee, 

ACTION -- Nov. 15 -- Released studies by 84 
economists on the effect of existing taxes which showed 
the overall tax burden for low and high income families 
was quite similar despite steeply graduated federal in- 
come tax rates, A staff report called ‘‘the large inves- 
tor’’ the “‘most important beneficiary’’ of current tax 
laws. 


COMMUNISTS IN GOVERNMENT 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Government Operations 
Permanent Investigations Subcommittee, 

ACTION -- Nov. 16 -- Voted unanimously to turn 
over to the House Un-American Activities Committee 
information presented by Sen. Joseph R, McCarthy (R 
Wis.) at a closed meeting on alleged Communist infiltra- 
tion of the National Labor Kelations Board. (Weekly 
Report, p. 1206) 


Hearings 


BABY ADOPTIONS 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Judiciary Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee, 

HkIL.D HEARINGS -- At Miami, Fl., on baby adop- 
tion practices, 

TESTIMONY -- Nov. 14 -- A newspaper reporter 
said 15 lawyers in Wichita, Kan., arranged private adop- 
tions at prices up to $1,500, Chairman Estes Kefauver 
(D Tenn.) said Kansas had ‘‘one of the rottenest baby 
adoption set-ups in the whole United States.’’ Alabama 
Attorney General John Patterson (D) said federal laws 
were necessary to end illegal baby adoptions. 

Nov, 15 -- Subcommittee Counsel Ernest Mitler ac- 
cused Juvenile Court Judge Harry Woodward of Augusta, 
Ga., of profiting from the placement of ‘‘more than 400"' 
children with adoptive parents in many states. Judge 
Woodward said he never ‘received a fee’’ for placing a 
child but admitted charging foster parents ‘‘about $150"’ 
for preparing briefs onGeorgia adoption laws as a private 
attorney 

\ Miami reporter said two Miami doctors offered to 
procure a baby for her for $500 ‘‘expenses.’’ Kefauver 
said he was convinced federal laws were needed to ‘stop 
the interstate sale of children,."’ 


DIXON-YATES 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Judiciary Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, 

HELD HEARINGS -- On alleged tampering with a 
witness On the Dixon-Yates power contract. (Weekly 
Report, p. 950) 

TESTIMONY -- Nov. 12 -- Chairman Estes Kefauver 
(D Tenn.) criticized the Justice Department for not in- 
vestigating the claim of Dr. Frederick Kellogg, dean of 
the University of Mississippi engineering school, who 
said an attempt had been made to keep him from testi- 
fying Dec. 20, 1954, before the Security and Exchange 
Commission against the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Kefauver read a memo from Kellogg in which Kellogg 
said he was told by Dr. Alton Bryant, University of Mis- 
sissippi provost, that some people from Jackson, Miss., 
“‘are very much upset.... They had intended to...give 
some equipment to the engineering school...and here you 
go testifying against them.”’ 

Warren Olney III, assistant attorney general of the 
Justice Department's criminal division, said he had de- 
cided the facts did not warrant an investigation. Olney 
said Bryant had denied anyone tried to influence Kellogg's 
testimony. 

Kefauver said Olney’s failure to push the case was 
‘deplorable,’ and Sen. Joseph C, O’Mahoney (D Wyo.) 
said ‘‘the thing was brushed off and thrown into the 
waste basket.’’ Sen. Everett M, Dirksen (R Ill.) called 
O’Mahoney’s statement ‘‘unwarranted and unjustified.’’ 


DAIRY SUPPORTS 


COMMITTEE -- House Agriculture Dairy Subcom- 
mittee, 

HELD HEARINGS -- On proposals for price supports 
of dairy products. 

TESTIMONY -- Nov, 14 -- At Madison, Wis., dairy 
farmers suggested price supports at 100 percent of parity 
and a national acreage reserve to reduce surpluses, 

Nov. 15 -- At Wausau, Wis., John D. Wuethrich, 
president of the Central Wisconsin Cheese Makers Asso- 
ciation, said many of the state’s cheddar factories would 
have to Close unless the existing formula for government 
supports was increased. 


ANTITRUST LAW ENFORCEMENT 


COMMITTEE -- House Select Small Business. 

CONCLUDED HEARINGS -- On enforcement of anti- 
trust laws, particularly the Robinson-Patman Act. (Week- 
ly Report, p. 1192) 

TESTIMONY -- Nov. 14 -- Walter Adams, Michigan 
State University economics professor, said the recom- 
mendations of the Attorney General's Committee to Study 
the Antitrust Laws would leave the Robinson-Patman Act 
‘‘completely emasculated."’ 

Nov. 16 -- Assistant Atforney General Stanley N. 
Barnes, in charge of the antitrust division, said the Ad- 
ministration had approved six of the 12 recommendations 
made by the Attorney General’s Committee. Already 
approved by Congress were an extension of the Defense 














Production Act, an increase in antitrust penalties, a four 
year statute of limitations on private antitrust suits, and 
giving the government the right to sue for damages through 
antitrust violations. Awaiting action, he said, was legis- 
lation to permit the government to obtain corporate docu- 
ments from antitrust defendants on demand, and to make 
treble damages discretionary with trial judges in private 
antitrust suits. Barnes said the Justice Department still 
was studying committee recommendations for repeal of 
fair trade laws. 

Nov. 17 -- Morton C, Mumma, president of the 
National Rifle Association, said he was ‘‘shocked"’ at the 
recent indictment of his group, its magazine, The Ameri- 
can Rifleman, and two other magazines for refusing ad- 
vertising from cut rate gunsight dealers, He called the 
action ‘‘an attempt to control our independent judgment,”’ 
said the ads were refused because ‘‘they violated good 
sportsmanship and ethics.”’ 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Judiciary Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee, 

BEGAN HEARINGS -- On the impact of security 
measures on guarantees of the First Amendment. 

TESTIMONY -- Nov. 14 -- Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john, chairman of the Experimental College of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and former president of Amherst 
College, said Congress had no right to ask anyone under 
the ‘‘threat of harmful or degrading consequences”’ 
whether he was a Communist. 

Zechariah Chafee, Jr., professor at Harvard Law 
School, said the Subcommittee should consider whether 
the Conspiracy Act of 1861, which prohibited conspiracy 
to overthrow the Government, ‘‘does not make unneces- 
sary all our recent sedition laws."’ 

Thomas |, Cook, professor of political science at 
Johns Hopkins University, said ‘‘an atmosphere of free- 
dom"’ must be maintained, ‘‘ Rights are never absolute,”’ 
he said,and Congress could erect limits but, he added, 
there must be a ‘“‘clear’’ danger before First Amendment 
rights were infringed. 

Nov. 15 -- Dr. Linus C, Pauling, headof the chemis- 
try department at California Institute of Technology, said 
it was ‘‘reasonable to conclude’’ that his winning of the 
Nobel Prize in 1954 ‘‘forced the State Department”’ to 
reverse itself and issue him a passport. 

Scott McLeod, State Department security officer 
said passport rules seem to give ‘‘undue consideration”’ 
to accused Communists by granting them formal appeal 
rights denied others. He said he might have authorized 
cancelling the passport of Judge William L, Clark, former 
chief judge for the Allied High Commission in Germany. 
Clark criticized State Department policy and was re- 
moved from office. 

Clark said he was forced to surrender his passport 
in the Canary Islands in 1953 while ona holiday, and was 
given a ‘‘one-way passport’’ home. He said he finally 
got his full passport ‘back in 1955 after court action. 

Geoffrey F, Chew, professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, speaking for the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists, said, ‘‘the passport should be recognized 
as a right of the United States citizen, not merely a privil- 
ege, which may be denied only for reasons clearly 
relevant to national security.’’ He said a current diffi- 
culty was that ‘‘the State Department feels it is doing a 
favor to a citizen in granting him a passport....”’ 


” 


Nov, 16 -- Mcleod said a ‘‘self-generating appeal"’ 
had won a passport for Pauling in Nov., 1954, 80 he could 
go to Sweden to accept the Nobel Prize. He said he did 
not know whether Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
had anything to do with it. He testified that it was ‘‘con- 
ceivable’’ passport actions were based on information 
from anonymous sources. Asked to explain “self- 
generating appeal,’’ he replied: ‘*We read the newspapers 
and we don’t live entirely in an ivory tower."’ 

The Subcommittee queried Mcleod later inthe day by 
telephone as to who “‘ordered’’ the ‘‘lifting’’ of Judge 
Clark's passport and who was “‘involved inthe decision." 
McLeod declined to identify the officials. He said their 
disclosures would constitute Congressional intrusion on 
internal matters of the ‘‘executive family.”’ 

Dr. Arthur H, Compton, Nobel Prize winning phy- 
sicist, said screening programs and the indiscriminate 
questioning of the loyalty of American scientists en- 
dangered the development of American science, 

Nov. 17 -- Capt. Carl W, Lawrence of the Delaware 
State Police Criminal Division said a Communist who 
failed to register before using the Delaware Memorial 
Bridge was subject to imprisonment under Delaware law. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


COMMITTEE -- Economic Report Foreign Economic 
Policy Subcommittee 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On 
policy. (Weekly Report, p. 1209) 

TESTIMONY -- Nov, 14 -- A United Mine workers 
spokesman complained that foreign countries, notably 
Venezuela, were causing ‘‘dislocation in the coal in- 
dustry’’ by ‘“‘dumping residual oil’’ on the United States 
market, asked for strict import quotas. 

David J, McDonald of the United Steel Workers (CIO) 
called existing tariffs ‘‘too restrictive,’’ said they forced 
free world countries to trade with Communist lands. 

Nov. 15 -- David W, MacEachron of the U.S, Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce said it would 
be difficult to increase East-West trade because ‘‘with the 
Soviets...everything is variable and essentially unpre 
dictable.”’ 

Nov. 16 -- Economic experts disagreed on the value 
of regional trading pacts, one holding them useful, two 
saying major trade problems must be solved ona world- 
wide basis. Retired Vice Admiral WalterS, Delany, chief 
of the government's strategic trade controls program, 
said lifting curbs on East-West trade might change the 
kind of goods the Communists buy but would not increase 
the amount of trade. Soviet desire for economic inde- 
pendence and lack of export goods were the main blocks 
to increased trade, he said. 

William H, Draper, Jr., former diplomat, 
agreed ‘‘the Russians really don’t want more”’ trade, but 
said the U.S, should sell them ‘‘our surplus commodities"’ 
to “‘bridge the gulf that now separates our two worlds,” 

Nov. 17 -- Howard S, Piquet of the Library of Con- 
gress said dropping all existing U.S. tariffs only would 
increase imports $1.8 billion annually and would not en- 
danger more than 200,000 American jobs, Theodore 
Schultz, University of Chicago economics professor, said 
Piquet’s figures showed the U.S, ‘‘is awfully close to free 
trade.’’ Chairman Richard Bolling (D Mo.) gaid the best 
policy might be to aim at tariff stability so foreign ex- 
porters could plan on a long-range basis. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Judiciary Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee. 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On General Motors. 
(Weekly Report, p. 1209) 

TESTIMONY -- Nov. 10 -- Harold L, Hamilton, re- 
tired GM vice president, denied earlier testimony that 
wartime government contracts gave GM its dominant 
position in railroad diesel engine manufacture, He also 
rejected the suggestion that GM used its position as a big 
railroad customer to boost its share of the diesel market. 

Nov. 15 -- Ewart Harris, retired government anti- 
trust lawyer, reviewed the history of GM and E.1, duPont 
de Nemours and Co, relations, (The government has 
appealed to the Supreme Court a decision against its suit 
to force Du Pont to sell its GM stock. The government 
has contended that duPont bought GM stock in order to 
assure a market for its automotive products.) 

Chairman Joseph C, O’Mahoney (D Wyo.) said the 
case showed financing of large corporations had been 
“outside of federal law."’ William C, Dixon, another 
retired antitrust lawyer, said convicting GM and other 
corporations of conspiracy to monopolize sales of buses 
and supplies to local transit systems had not improved 
competition in that field, 

Nov. 16 -- O'Mahoney said Congress should inc rease 
the current maximum $50,000 fine for criminal antitrust 
violations and prevent corporations from paying such 
penalities for their convicted officials. 

Frank R, Fageol of the Twin City Coach Co., Kent, 
Ohio, said GM had boosted its share of the bus market 
from 20 to 80 percent by investing in bus companies and 
“using its great economic powers.,.to influence banks.”’ 
He said competitors had been forced out of the field 
despite the successful antitrust action against GM's bus 
division. 

Thomas P, Butler of the Flxible Co., Loudonville, 
Ohio, showed a 1952 memorandum from the firm's vice 
president which said; ‘‘l have just received a telephone 
call from the Detroit office (of the Great Lakes Diesel 
Co,) stating that orders had come down directly from 
Mr. Wilson...that we were not to deliver any engines to 
the Fixible Company because they were competitors of 
ours,’' O'Mahoney said Mr. Wilson was Secretary of 
Defense Wilson, then president of GM, 

Nov, 17 -- Raymond Q, Armington said that after 
GM bought the Euclid Road Machinery Co, of Cleveland, 
in 1953, which he headed, Euclid cut its purchases of 
diesel engines from an independent manufacturer and 
designed its new model around GM engines. Armington, 
who heads the GM Euclid division, said the merger had 
enabled his company to survive by furnishing required 
capital and research. 

O'Mahoney said the transaction fit ‘‘a pattern’’ of 
buying out former customers and becoming the major 
producer in the field, said ‘‘the merger movement is 
producing a centralization of our economic system 
(that) offers a threat to the true private enterprise 
system,”’ 


FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Agriculture and Forestry. 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On the farm economy. 
(Weekly Report, p. 1208) 

rESTIMONY -- Nov, Ll -- At Macon, Ga., a banker 
suggested eliminating low-grade varieties of wheat and 











COMMITTEE CALENDAR 
SENATE COMMITTEES 


Agriculture and Forestry -- Federal farm 
programs, at Chicago, Ill. 

Interior and Insular Affairs Minerals, Mat- 
erials, and Fuels Subcommittee -- Govern- 
ment timber sale policies, at Portland, Ore. 
Continues at Quinault Indian Reservation, 
Wash., Nov. 22; Stevenson, Wash., Nov. 23; 
Colville Indian Reservation, Wash., Nov. 
25; Seattle, Wash., Nov. 28. 

Judiciary Constitutional Rights Subcommittee 
-- Right of assembly. Continues through 
Dec, 9. 

Judiciary Immigration and Naturalization 
Subcommittee -- McCarran-Walter Act 
changes. 

Banking and Currency Housing Subcommittee 
-- Effect of credit restrictions on home- 
building. 

Labor and Public Welfare Labor Subcom- 
mittee -- Union welfare funds. 

Judiciary Trading with the Enemy Subcom- 
mittee -- Disposal of enemy property seized 
during World War II, Continues Nov, 30. 

Post Office and Civil Service Government 
Employees Security Program Subcom- 
mittee -- Federal employee security pro- 
gram, Continues Dec, 2, 

Public Works -- Consider ne a power | 
development of the Niagara River 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce -- Radio | 
and television industry. 





JOINT COMMITTEES 


Economic Report Low-Income Families Sub- 
committee -- Low-income families. Con- 
tinues through Nov, 23. 

Economic Report Tax Policy Subcommittee 





-- Tax policy, Continues through Dec. 16. 


tobacco from production to help solve the surplus problem. 
E:x-Rep. Stephen Pace (D 1937-50) proposed remedying 
the cotton surplus by setting aside a certain amount of 
cotton as normal carryover and some as an emergency 
stockpile for war-time use. Sen. Walter F, George (D 
Ga.) said it seemed ‘‘likely that the Congress during its 
next session will enact some farm legislation designed 
to insure a better break for the farmers.’’ Committee 
Chairman Allen J, Ellender, Sr, (D La.) said the govern- 
ment should aid farmers in getting ‘‘back to peace.’’ 

Nov. 14 -- At Columbia, S.C., rigid farm price 
supports, reclaimed land, and tarm-industrial wage dis- 
parities were criticized by farmers. Clifford H, Hardy, 
executive secretary of the National Ginners Association, 
recommended a program of land rentals by the govern- 
ment, with 20 to 25 percent of the farm land to be de- 
voted to soil conserving crops. 

Nov. i5 -- At Raleigh, N.C., farm leaders said they 
favored rigid price supports at 90 percent of parity for 
basic farm commodities as long as acreage was con- 
trolled. 








Capitol Quotes 





FARM PROGRAM -- ‘‘Hogs have gone down from 24 
to 12 cents per pound in the last few months, but the 
price of an order of pork to a consumer hasn't fol- 
lowed suit. Today I ordered leg of pork, $1.25 and 
the restaurant was an average one. | finally found 
two slices of pork down under the quart of gravy... 
and if | hadn’t been a pretty good investigator from 
all my years as prosecuting attorney, I wouldn't have 
found the pork at all...The farmer gets the blame for 
high priced pork, but this demonstration...is positive 
proof that the farmer is not to blame...’’ -- Rep. 
Usher L, Burdick (R N.D.) Nov. 17 newsletter. 

“The Department of Agriculture has become a 
privileged sanctuary for processors, speculators, 
and financiers. Republican policies are driving the 
farmers off the land, just as they have long ago 
driven farmers out of the Department of Agriculture 
...Every time farm income drops $1, the nation loses 
$7 of purchasing power...A new and effective and 
constructive farm program is the number one need of 
the nation...It is time we give more thought to 
achieving better production balance by making it 
possible for farmers -- particularly on the family 
farms -- to make a decent living out of less acres 
and less production.’’ -- Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D Minn.) Nov. 17 release. 

‘‘President Eisenhower's announced firm sup- 
port of Secretary of Agriculture Benson's flexible 
farm price support program stands in welcome con- 
trast to some current opportunist efforts to play 
politics with a grave problem...The proposal to 
restore rigid 90 percent price supports, against 
which I voted in the past session of Congress and 
which is finding eager support in certain political 
quarters, is in effect a proposal to continue the 
problem of overproduction by continuing the very 
procedures and _ price-support incentives which 
create and maintain that overproduction and thereby 
tend to depress farm prices.’’ -- Rep. August E, 
Johansen (R Mich.) Nov. 9 release, 








ANTITRUST -- ‘‘You can expect important and 
controversial news from the current look-see into 
the General Motors Corporation. ..One thing is certain 
...present antitrust laws are often so cloudy as to 
be hopelessly confusing. Businessmen often don’t 
have the vaguest idea whether they are violating 
the fuzzy antitrust statutes.’’ -- Sen. Alexander 
Wiley (R Wis.) Nov. 10 newsletter. 


JUNKETS -- ‘‘There has been quite a lot written 
and spoken about ‘congressional junkets’. Well, if 
the...trip is a ‘junket’ it is improper and it doesn’t 
further good legislation...It's a very easy matter to 
determine whether it is a proper trip or not. If the 
committee making the trip makes no written report 
to the Congress, it's a junket.,.It is possible, of 
course, that a committee, even though making a 
report, has engaged in a junket,..this can be deter- 
mined from reading the report... The news reporters 
owe it to the public to report the details, not just 
draw conclusions,’’ -- Rep. Thomas B, Curtis (R 
Mo.) Oct. 31 newsletter, 


ELECTIONS -- ‘‘This is the season for analysis, 
soothsaying, second-guessing, and tongue-in-cheek 
prophesying. Every off-year election brings out the 
two political parties with their crystal balls seeking 
to divine the unknowable future. Few occupations 
seem to be less rewarding. Events move so rapidly 
in these times that a sudden headline may alter the 
most carefully planned strategy... The plain truth is 
that no one inside a UNIVAC machine or outside 
can predict the 1956 outcome on the basis of the 
1955 vote.’’ -- Sen. George H, Bender (R Ohio) 
November newsletter. 


SECURITY -- ‘‘No one who has looked at all closely 
at the workings of the personnel security programs 
will claim that we have yet achieved a satisfactory 
balance... have yet to find any real justification for 
denying to applicants and probationary employees 
the right to know that a security question has been 
raised, the right to be informed as toits nature, and 
the right to ahearing onthe matter,’’ -- Sen. Clifford 
P, Case (R N.J,) Nov. 11 address 


VETERANS -- ‘‘It's true that agreat deal of money 
is being spent on behalf ofthe illor injured veteran... 
but the fact is that we are not doing nearly enough to 
meet our responsibility.,.to those who have given so 
much to the cause of this country andto liberty...We 
discovered a waiting list of 1 OOO former servicemen 
who needed mental care, but the hospital was already 
20 percent overc rowded,. ,Capable, trained people are 
just not to be found,.,We need more young people in 
the training phases of our national medical profes- 
sion.’ -- Rep, Elizabeth Kee (D W.Va.) -- Nov. 14 
newsletter. 











The Week in Congress 


‘‘Hardly a surprise’’ said Adlai E, Stevenson of his an- 


No Surprise nouncement that he would seek the 1956 Democratic 


Presidential nomination and try to become the first defeated Democratic candidate 
since William Jennings Bryan to be renominated, Stevenson is the first person to 
formally toss his hat into the Presidential ring. He said he would enter the Minne- 
sota Presidential primary, but hadn’t decided yet whether he would enter others. 
Democrats generally reacted favorably to the announcement, but a top Republican 
leader predicted ‘‘the people...will repudiate’’ Stevenson. (Page 1224) 


First Amendment | = 


Witnesses discussedthe First Amendment before a 
Senate subcommittee which began extended hearings 
on the Bill of Rights. A University of Wisconsin 
educator thought the First Amendment was a ‘‘very 
uncompromising statement’’ that Congress shall 
make no laws abridging personal freedoms, An1861 
conspiracy act, said a Harvard law professor, should 
be studied by Congress to see if it made ‘‘unneces- 
sary all our recent sedition laws,’’ State Depart- age of classrooms in elementary and secondary 
ment passport procedure was criticized by scientists schools. NEA plans a major campaign to push 
and a jurist, explained by the Department’s security | federal aid over the top in 1956. (Page 1219) 

officer, (Page 1227) - - —- : - St 


Baby Profits Aid for Education 


School Lobby Leader 


If Congress comes to the rescue of the na- 
tion’s hard-pressed public school system in 
1956, much of the credit will go to the staid but 
effective leader of the school lobby. Number one 
legislative goal of the 600,000-member National 
Education Association is a broad, generous pro- 
gram of federal aid to meet the mounting short- 








Alabama’s attorney general told a Senate subcommit- 
tee federal laws were needed to end illegal baby 
adoptions. A Wichita, Kan., reporter said there were 
15 attorneys in the city who arranged private adop- 
tions at prices up to $1,500, In Miami, said another 
reporter, babies were cheaper, only $500. AGeorgia 
juvenile court judge denied profiting from the place- 
ment of ‘‘more than 400’ children with parents in 
many states. He admitted, however, charging foster 
parents ‘‘about $150°’ for preparing a brief on 
Georgia adoption laws. (Page 1226) 


General Motors 


A retired General Motors Corp. vice president and 
the head of a GM subsidiary defended the corpora- 
tion’s policies before Senate antitrust investigators. 
An antitrust attorney, meanwhile, said conviction of 
GM and other corporations of conspiracy to monopol- 
ize sales of buses and supplies had not improved 
competition in the field. (Page 1228) 


Stories here are summaries of the week's events. For Weekly 


Report pages with more details, check Contents on the cover. 


The nation’s public school crisis could become the 
most explosive issue of the 1956 political campaign. 
When the 84th Congress returns to work in January, 
it will face augmented pressure to act on a program 
of federal aid to education to meet the growing class- 
room shortage. But the roadblocks which stymied 
action in 1955 may prove insurmountable in 1956, 
In that event, partisan recriminations over the re- 
sponsibility for failure almost certainly will domin- 
ate the Presidential campaign. (Page 1213) 


White House Conference 


The hopes of parents -- particularly those with pre- 
school age children -- will focus on Washington Nov. 
28 when the White House Conference on Education 
meets to discuss the ever-growing school problem, 
About 2,000 delegates will gather for the long-awaited 
meeting to discuss, and answer if possible, such 
difficult questions as ‘‘How can we finance our 
schools?’’ The money problem is one of six topics 
scheduled for Conference consideration, and all are 
equally important to any solution of the school crisis. 
But the money issue is perhaps the thorniest, and wil] 
lead, inthe opinion of many observers, tothe sharpest 
debate of the four-day meeting. (Page 1211) 





